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World Service Appeal’s Report Number Two 


National Lutheran Council's New York Office Reports 
Returns Up to June 9 


American Lutheran Church Leads in Percentages of Responses 


In the period June 3-9 inclusive, reports released by Assistant Director 
Alford R. Naus show returns on the World Service Appeal totaling 
$381,709.71, slightly above one third (38 per cent) of the one million dollars 
asked. The week’s receipts were $99,071. Previously sent in were 
$282,638.71. At this rate, six more weeks will put cash in hand for ex- 
pectations. 

Among the general bodies, the American Lutheran Church ranks first 
with 49 per cent of its quota reported; the United Lutheran Church second, 
1,266 of its 2,825 parishes heard from; and Augustana Synod third with 
20 per cent. 

Among synods of the United Lutheran Church, the Michigan congrega- 
tions are so far out front as to set an example. Of 32 parishes 28 have 
reported, and 11 have “gone over the top,” to the extent that the synod 
percentage on a quota of $4,400 is 130 per cent. The Rocky Mountain Synod 
is second with 77 per cent, and the California brethren, who rank third, 
is half that of Michigan’s, but is also something to write home about. 


The figures as Tue LUTHERAN has received them tabulate as follows: 


Congre- Congregations Reported 
gations Raising Full Total Total Per Cent 
Synod Reporting Quotas Returns Asked Raised 
Californiasexciewn ey oo see peers 12 $ 3,205.85 $ 4,900 65 
Central Pennsylvania 38 33,284.42 97,500 34 
Georgia-Alabama ............ ae al 160.84 2,300 07 
Plorida’\25:..0e ab 217.00 1,100 20 
Towal #...es 5 2,234.95 8,100 28 
Iridiana: hea 32 5,320.58 10,900 49 
MU hih O18)“ s.26ee ss Pacts. Ghee eee 31 11,180.31 27,200 41 
KANSAS | sshssdacestsscnessactsoesescsteaeeeens Raaneane 6 1,299.48 5,600 23 
Kentucky-Tennessee 1 569.00 3,800 15 
IND EeVinidbet ovo le ams Sear aes 7 22 9,211.66 29,600 31 
Michivan 28sec ase ees 11 5,740.63 4,400 130 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania ............ 322 90 44,086.99 111,400 40 
Midwest <4 ixstsee ea enced ete 11 7 1,686.41 7,100 24 
Mississippi jonas se pectin ncn No report 300 
Nebraskalcci-ac ssn oa een 9 2 736.19 10,500 07 
North Carolinas. crwe mccain 48 37 8,867.56 17,000 52 
North west! xc iokancccae tae en nero 45 19 11,353.24 24,100 47 
News Yorkosnicns enc teen ni guieeees 173 61 35,622.00 84,400 42 
COTO okie ere eee ee ee ae 57 51 14,257.92 37,300 38 
PPACHIC sats c tires nea ee 6 4 1,166.29 2,400 48 
Pittsburgh vice ice mee eats 83 37 15,556.52 50,300 30 
Rooky+ Mountain Acinessnsccauenwn 6 4 1,301.55 1,700 77 
South ‘Carolinaytssce nea. siehec oer 47 11 5,810.38 12,400 47 
Slovak=Zion tsoacc eee en 2 1 312.00 7,200 04 
FD @XAS: ac. eset sacha Salscsceesar eee ee eee 6 5 524.05 2,800 19 
Minginia , Silence ee cee ee ems 26 16 3,720.47 12,300 30 
Wartburg 2 iccni unico eee ned 14 6 2,258.52 9,500 24 
West: Virginia (si oan e 4 1 424.32 3,000 14 
TOTALS wise eos tid 1,266 512 $220,109.08 $589,500 37 
Congregations 
Congre- Raising 
gations Full Total Total Percent 
Church Body Reporting Quotas Returns Quotas Raised 
United Lutheran .... 1,266 512 $220,108.08 $ 589,500 © 37 
American Lutheran 570 346 96,104.85 194,500 A9 
United Danish .......00...0.. 23 11 1,936.16 12,200 16 
Norwegian Lutheran 237 150 32,659.10 199,900 16 
(RUSUSTAN A eievadessrtivcsrneeeaUsrantaiens 214 59 27,197.31 133,300 20 
Lutheran Free Church ... 36 25 2,494.68 17,300 14 
Danish Lutheran .... 6 2 681.20 6,900 10 
Suomi (Einnish essences 9 6 492.35 10,300 04 
TOTALS nit Rete teeny ae 2,361 1,111 $381,709.71 $1,000,000 38 


Bishop Leonard's Successor 


The Rev. Dr. William B. Pugh, ‘ 
Stated Clerk, Presbyterian Church 
U2:S. Ai Blsctad | 


Washington, D. C., June 9.—The Rev 
Dr. William Barrow Pugh of Philadel. 
phia, Pa., was today elected chairme 
of the General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains.. He succeeds they 
late Bishop Adna W. Leonard, who wast) 
killed in a plane crash in Iceland May) 
3, while on a tour of army and na 
centers overseas. 1 

As its chairman the General Com-) 
mission named Dr. Pugh, who until to-§ 
day was its vice-chairman, at a meet-9 
ing held this morning in the First Con- 
gregational Church in Washington, D.C. 

During the first World War Dr. Pugh, 
who is the Stated Clerk of the Pres-§ 
byterian Church in the United States 
of America with headquarters at Phila-§ 
delphia, was chaplain in the 28th Divi-# 
sion, and participated in the Oise-Aisne, 
Meuse-Argonne and Ypres-Lys offen-§ 
sives. Later he served for more than} 
twenty years as chaplain in the 111th} 
Infantry, Pennsylvania National Guard. § 
He is a member of the American) 
Legion, and in 1925 was the chaplain 
of its Department of Pennsylvania. | 
Both of his sons are in the armed forces. | 

As the official representative of thirty 
church denominations, the General} 
Commission certifies ministers to the! 
national government for service as 
chaplains, serves as liaison between 
the churches and the government in} 
matters affecting the religious welfare | 
of men in the service. 

The new chairman, besides his posi- 
tion as Stated Clerk, or chief executive § 
officer, of the Presbyterian Church in| 
the United States of America, a church J} 
of 2,050,000 communicant members, is 
also secretary of the Presbyterian War- } 
time Service Commission, secretary of j 
the Presbyterian Special Committee on | 
Army and Navy Chaplains, and secre- | 
tary of the Presbyterian Committee on | 
Camp and Church Activities, and a 
member of the Army and. Navy Com- | 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., in connection 
with the United Service Organizations 
(USO). In addition he is the secretary 
of the Presbyterian General Council 
and a member of the advisory com | 
mittee of the Federal Council. 

Dr. Pugh is the secretary of the. 
Joint Committee on Church Union of | 
the Protestant Episcopal and Presby- 
terian Churches, a member of bea! 
similar joint committee of the Presby-— 
terian Church in the United States’ 
(Southern) and the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of Amer-_ 
ica, and is American secretary of the 
World Alliance of Presbyterian and’ 
Reformed Churches. 
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The Little Ones 


Reports from abroad tell of growing conditions of famine in Europe, 
particularly in the countries distinguished as occupied. It is growingly 
evident that the military policies of the Axis powers have made the hard- 
ships of war fall heaviest on civilians. And among civilians the children 
are the most serious sufferers. 

Those responsible for the continuance of the struggle might well 
give heed to the judgments pronounced by our Lord which involve the 
subjection of “little ones” to maltreatment. Doubtless values can be 
cited that explain the specific interest of God in young folk. The mere 
continuity of vigorous humanity is dependent on their preservation and 
protection. If culture is to proceed in the direction of better forms of 
living, then the forces of cultivation must be applied beginning with the 
babe in the cradle and kept in operation into manhood and womanhood. 

No permanent progress in security has been effected by any nation 
which was at the expense of children. For that reason, special thought 
must be given to the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
while they are “under tutors.” Obviously they depend on their elders 
for such planned protection. They cannot choose their place or circum- 

stances. Their elders must shelter them from the dust and confusion of 
enterprises, not only of war, but of peace. 

Some anxiety has been expressed in the United States lest the spir- 
itual capabilities of children should be disregarded. They who have 
access to God’s Word and know thereby His will for “the little ones” 
must be vigilant in their behalf. 
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Willkie for missions 


WENDELL WILLKIE in a twenty- 
eight-minute speech to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., in Detroit last 
month, said that 
the American mis- 
sionaries are one 


of the “good will 
toward the United 
States which now 


exists in almost 
every corner of 
the world.” 


Mr. Willkie has sometimes won- 
dered about the wisdom of foreign 
missions, he admitted. On his recent 
trip around the world he saw at first 
hand a multitude of concrete in- 
stances which convinced him “of the 
value of foreign missions both to the 
lands they serve and to the cause of 
good will for America. 

“Hverywhere I went I found 
American colleges, schools, hos- 
pitals, and churches, many of them 
supported by the churches of this 
land,” he said. “I found American 
missionaries exerting a leadership— 
a human and personal leadership— 
which I have no hesitation in char- 
acterizing as vital to the future hopes 
not alone of other nations but of our 
own United States. 

“T asked people in every land 
whether they were not resentful that 
these foreigners should invade their 
country. The answer was universal 
enthusiasm for what American mis- 
sionaries have done and for the lives 
they lead. . . . Their kindliness is 
proverbial. They have brought with 
them a high standard of health, of 
cleanliness,-and medical care. They 
brought also a standard of character 
that has helped to awaken in age- 
old, habit-ridden communities a new 
sense of self-respect and well being. 
The missionaries have everywhere 
stimulated a desire for education.” 


Suspecting the Catholics 


TueERE has been a good bit of sus- 
picion expressed in recent months 
regarding what the Roman Catholic 
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of the chief causes . 


Church is up to in the field of inter- 
national politics. Naturally the Cath- 
olic periodicals resent this suspicion. 

Archbishop Spellman’s mysterious 
trip has something to do with the 
suspicion. He was supposed to have 
gone abroad to visit the troops at the 
front, and review the work of the 
Catholic chaplains. Actually he 
seems to be on some sort of diplo- 
matic mission—visiting Franco in 
Spain, Ciano in Italy, and has now 
gone on to Turkey, India, and China. 

“Servant of Vatican intrigue,” 
Kenneth Leslie in the Protestant 
ealls the Archbishop. . “Under what 
democratic authority does a soldier- 
priest go to talk with the enemy?” 
asks the Protestant. “And what does 
he say to the enemy and what does 
he hear from the enemy?” 

Says America, Roman Catholic 
paper, “At this time, when national 
unity is so important, Leslie is doing 
his best to fasten an accusation of 
disloyalty on a great Catholic leader 
and on Catholics who are devoted 
to the Holy See.” 


The Pope's plans 

“THERE are multiplying signs of 
the purpose of the Catholic hierarchy 
to make advantage for the Catholic 
church out of the war situation, and 
to secure precedence over other re- 
ligious bodies in the peace settle- 
ment,” says the Christian-Evangelist, 
Disciples of Christ paper. 

The president of a Catholic uni- 


versity urges that the Pope should 


participate in peace table negotia- 
tions as “a neutral, unpartial, and 
just umpire, with an international 
viewpoint conducive to the best in- 
terests of all the world.” 

Some people seem to feel that the 
Vatican is very much on the side of 
the Fascists, and will use its influ- 
ence to keep reactionary government 
in power in Axis countries after the 
war. The New Republic, the Nation, 
and the newspaper P M have been 
pointing out such trends in Vatican 
policy. j 

There is a “systematic and sus- 
tained attack upon the Catholic 


Church on the part of certain period- 
ical magazines in America,” ac- 
knowledged the Catholic Press As- 
sociation in its recent convention in 
Toledo. There is similar opposition 
in Europe, the statement continues, 
apparently “bred of the fact that the 
Church will stand out at the end of 
this war more influential than ever. 

“Difficulties of many kinds are~-be- 
ing put in the way of Pope Pius 
XII’s unselfish efforts to bring relief 
to war sufferers.” 

At a session of Protestant editors, 
in the annual gathering of the Asso- 
ciated Church Press, the charge was 
made that the U. S. political action is 
being greatly influenced by the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy in the direc- 
tion of leniency to Fascist elements 
in several European countries. 

The Roman Catholic propaganda 
“line” these days is to assert in ad- 
dresses and articles that the war was 
caused by the Reformation. 


Censorship 


THE Walther League Messenger, 
Missouri Synod youth publication, 
printed an article in October 1942, 
stating that “we believe that Rome 
is determined to exile non-Catholic 
workers from Latin America. . . . 
We must be prepared not only to 
maintain our mission work in Latin 
America, but to increase our mis- 
sionary forces, .. .” etc. This state- 
ment was reprinted in the Minister, 
Seventh Day Adventist publication, 
explains the Messenger, and several 
hundred copies of the Minister con- 
taining these paragraphs were 
mailed to Australia. They arrived 
there with the paragraphs censored. 

The paragraphs “contain no mil- 
itary information,” says the Mes- 
senger, “nothing which the Austra- 
lian people should not know, noth- 
ing which in any way can aid the 
enemy.” 

The paragraphs were cut out be- 
fore the magazines left the United 
States, the Messenger states. “Does 
this not indicate that the American 
censors -were moved by religious 
prejudice?” the Messenger asks. 
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IN THE WORLD'S. EVE 


The United States News (May 28) 
presents an engrossing sketch of the 
paths open or available for the in- 
vasion of totalitarian Europe. It 
points out that though the weapons 
and other means of implement in- 
vasion may differ greatly in differ- 
ent ages, the ancient and time-hon- 
ored roads for successful invasion 
have always remained the same. It 
cites the frequently used route, now 
in the public eye, through Italy, as 
it was used by the Greeks and 
Phoenicians 2,500 years ago, with the 
islands, now being bombed, as their 
stepping-stones; the near-conquest 
of Italy by Hannibal (221-207 B. C.) 
through Spain, and of the Vandals 
from North Africa via Spain in the 
fifth century A. D. It points out the 
advance of the Ottoman Turks 
(1400-1600) to the very gates of 
Vienna through the Balkans, and 
likewise of the Allies in the World 
War. It notes the approach from the 
north as used by the Norsemen 
through the Low Countries and the 
French river valleys (ninth century 
A. D.), and of England’s repeated 
invasions of France (1300-1431); 
also of the successful Swedish pene- 
tration into Germany (1630) in de- 
fense of Protestantism. These are 
the natural roads of invasion, and it 
looks as if they will be used again. 


The Nazi concentration camp at 
Dachau has recently been coming in 
for more intimate inquiry, because, 
during the last year, it has been 
largely transformed into a prison for 
“religious criminals.” That may be 
taken as a partial measure of the 
rising tide of militant faith in the 
life of the Church. A Swiss religious 
publication reports (May 21) that 
the conditions in the camp have 
grown steadily worse during the last 
eighteen months. Of the thousands 
confined there, 3,000 German Cath- 
olic priests are specifically stated as 
“suffering degrading punishments” 
at the hands of S. S. Jailers, and 
“1,500 Polish priests have been done 
to death” under the same hands. All 


these and many others have been ’ 
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slowly starving. Many of the Prot- 
estant clergy are likewise confined 
in the camp under the same condi- 
tions. Some of the more prominent 
and influential clergy are said to re- 
ceive “slightly less severe treat- 
ment,” among them the long-in- 
terned “Pastor Martin Niemoller, 
whose spirit refused to crack before 
the domineering manner of his cap- 
tors.” His steadfast faith is reported 
to have strengthened his fellow cap- 
tives and to have been instrumental 
in mitigating the severity of their 
treatment. 


Mexico’s more active part in the 
present war has led to increasing 
pressure against the domestic brand 
of Fascism known by the name of 
Sinarquista. Alejandro Carrillo, a 
“Liberty” Deputy in Mexico’s Sen- 
ate, calls the Sinarquist Union “an 
organization of fifth columnists.” The 
source of that is indicated by Car- 
rillo’s assertion that the Union was 
really founded by a German Nazi, 
H. O. Schreiter, and a Spanish 
Falangist, J. A. Urquiza. These are 
declared to have introduced the use 
of “the Fascist salute and the Fascist 
military organization, its members 
being called ‘soldiers’ and its leaders 
‘chiefs.’”’ Carrillo also quotes an- 
other Sinarquist leader, Abascal, as 
stating in their Union organ, Hoy, 
that “Hitler is the phenomenon of 
the war; he is a military genius and 
an organizer.” (This must have been 
written before the intuition-led Rus- 
sian campaign.) Carrillo wants the 
Union completely suppressed as a 


menace to Mexico and an insult to . 


her Allies. Mexican political opinion, 
however, does not believe President 
Camacho will abandon his policy of 
seeking to harmonize Mexico’s va- 
rious parties by suppressing this ex- 
treme Rightist movement. 


Fearing That the rebellious Nor- 
wegians would attempt to stage a 
demonstration for the 129th anniver- 
sary of the signing of Norway’s Con- 
stitution, Quisling, under orders 
from Berlin, decreed that May 17 


Ry Gulius F Seebach 


this year must be regarded as an or- 
dinary working day, to forestall any 
patriotic gesture. In its stead, to fill 
the vacancy he thought he had 
created, Quisling called a meeting 
of the Riksting in order that its of- 
ficial membership might take part in 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of his Nasjonal Samling, 
But the assembly failed to material- 
ize; the people celebrated in the 
quiet of their homes, while Quisling 
addressed a “spiritless celebration” 
in Oslo. Quisling is now officially 
only a stuffed shirt. None of his 
“ministers” may hereafter sign a 
state document without first having 
it approved by a resident German 
controller. However, despite Quis- 
ling, Norway’s Constitution was hon- 
ored in a rousing rally held in Royal 
Albert Hall, London, which was ad- 
dressed by exiled King Haakon VII, 
Crown Prince Olav and Prime Min- 
ister Nygaardsvold. The occasion 
was made poignant by an address 
“from home,” delivered by: Prof. 
Fredrik Vogt, who brought a mes- 
sage of the sufferings of the captive 
Norwegians but also of their un- 
bending spirit. 


Americans, with their eyes fixed 
on the military victory on Attu Is- 
land, are apt to overlook a far more 
grievous loss that will be inflicted 
upon the Japanese. The loss of the 
island will be a setback for the mil- 
itary plans of the armed forces, but 
Japan will have other objectives left 
to pursue. However, to the people 
of Japan it means a foreboding 
threat to one of the chief sources of - 
their food supply. With the fall of 
Attu a huge fishing area on which 
the nation has long depended will be 
under the guns of our North Pacific 
fleet. Unless a formidable Japanese 
formation will be willing to come out 
and wage battle, hundreds of Jap- 
anese fishing boats will be left un- 
defended, to be sunk or shut up in 
the home harbors. That will mean 
the beginning of economic strangula- 
tion for Japan and starvation for 
multitudes of the citizens. 


On the Banks of Willow Run 


SISTER MARGARET FRY Describes the Living Conditions in 


Famous "'Bomb-building" City 


ARCHITECTS once dreamed a city, 
and when they completed the plans 
it was said to be more perfect than 
any ever built before; for it made 
use of the most modern methods and 
materials known to man. But—the 
dream city remained a dream. The 
real “Willow Run” that did spring 
up like a wild mushroom during the 

period of confusion which followed 
failure on the part of government 

and industry to co-operate is just as 
’ primitive as it was planned to be 
modern. Only the Bomber Plant and 
the great highways, with two and 
three-decker viaducts, indicate the 
marvelous city that was to be, with 
provisions to meet all the social, re- 
ligious and health needs of a com- 
munity. 

The real “Willow Run” is a hodge- 
podge of tarpaper shacks, tents, trail- 
ers, underground basement homes, 
tourist cabins, hen coops and garages 
converted into dwellings, surrounded 
by scattered better homes, all with- 
out civic utilities and without pro- 
tection of the usual social institu- 
tions, 


WORSE THAN BATAAN 


Five “critical areas” developed 
through the growth of subdivisions 
just outside of Ann Arbor and 
Ypsilanti, Mich. All are without a 
municipal water supply, sewage dis- 
posal system, garbage and refuse col- 
lection, storm sewers, drainage, and 
other facilities necessary to the 
maintenance of health. All five grew 
up without the benefit of zoning or 
building regulations, or plumbing 
inspection. Some have septic tanks, 
but most of them only privies, a few 
. of them sanitary. The wells in most 
cases are poorly constructed and 
from 8 to 20 feet deep; too shallow 
for a safe water supply. 

Add to this the fact that under- 
neath is a subterranean lake and 
that there have been heavy spring 
rains (about five clear days out of 
the last twenty-four), and one can 
_ see why all about there are great 


{Sister Margaret Fry is a member of the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deaconesses who 
was assigned to service in Willow Run, Mich 
Tue LurHeran respectfully suggests ‘“‘something 
should be done to correct the conditions she 
describes.”’] 
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puddles of water with sewage seep- 
age and the consequence of rapidly 
increasing mosquitoes, found to be 
malaria transmitting. It remains only 
for the increasing numbers of troops 
and workers from the south to infect 
them to make it malaria infested. 

The possibility of enteric dys- 
entery, typhoid, tuberculosis, vene- 
real diseases and the more common 
communicable diseases cause much 
concern because of extreme over- 
crowding. Families of mother and 
father with two, three or four chil- 
dren living in one trailer are fre- 
quent. 

The near-by hospital in Ypsilanti, 
three miles distant, normally has a 
bed capacity of twenty-five, raised 
to accommodate forty. Ann Arbor, 
ten miles away, has two hospitals. 
The health department of Wash- 
tenaw County established two years 
ago serves this population of at least 
120,000 (rapidly increasing because 


of the Federal Housing) in an area. 


of 720 square miles. The budget for 
this work is $18,795. Four nurses are 


_on the staff! 


INADEQUATE SCHOOLS AND 
PLAY SPACE 


This gives one a slight idea of the 
health problem in Willow Run. The 
religious, educational and social con- 
ditions bring problems of equal 
seriousness. Rawsonville School 
closed in June with 94 pupils and 
opened in September with an en- 
rollment of 200. Spencer School 
closed in June with 146 pupils and 
opened in September with 410 pupils. 
The sewage is still the same as de- 
signed for the original 146. For the 
first three grades a double shift is 
held, giving each pupil three hours 
of school per day. 

Recreation constitutes a major 
problem. With no supervised play 
or place to play, it is not uncommon 
to see children sporting in the mud 
puddles with the afore-mentioned 
sewage drainage. Given only three 
hours in school, and no recreation 
program—it is clear why delin- 
quency is increasing and causing 
serious concern. 

Religious problems, too, are many. 


In “normal” times those who were 
interested attended church in near- 
by towns. Now, because of gas 
rationing, this is difficult. Because of 
priorities, no church has been built. 
The proposed plan has been to hold 
all such services in the auditoriums 
included in schools which are to be 
built! 

It was at Willow Run that the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council began its 
pioneer work of “bringing the min- 
istry of the church into defense in- 
dustry areas.” Miss Anne Keil, home 
missionary for the American Lu- 
theran Church, carried on a program 
of canvassing homes, offering the 
services of the church, organizing a 
Sunday school and church services 
in time, all under the direction of 


the Rev. Hugo Fenker, pastor of — 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Ypsi- | 


lanti, with the assistance of an inter- 
ested congregation. 

In March Miss Keil was recalled 
to do work of a similar nature in 
Dayton, Ohio; and the National Lu- 
theran Council then applied for a 
deaconess to carry on the work. Ac- 


cordingly, I arrived in Willow Run 


March 15 (these pioneer days con- 
stitute another story!) I became ac- 
quainted with the problems, as in- 
dicated above, and with the program 
carried on to date. These problems 
seemed great, but not very tangible, 
with the exception of the mud and 
the disorderliness in general. 


TRAILER CROWDING 
However, when I met the people 


personally I learned from them how ~ 


real their problems are. When you 
go into a trailer home, find father 
and mother living there with four 
sons from ages two to seven, and 


with a neighbor bringing three chil-_ 


dren to visit, that means overcrowd- | 


ing, plain and simple. Then consider 
the necessity of keeping the children 
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indoors the greater part of the time 
this spring because of heavy rains 
and dust storms, and the problem 
becomes very tangible indeed. 

® When you are introduced to a 
mother trying to care for a fourteen- 
month-old baby convalescing from a 
kidney removal, and find that the 
baby has a series of colds because of 
poor ventilation and dampness in the 
trailer, that the milk has been sour 
twice in one week, that the trailer 
camp will probably not be serviced 
with ice this summer—the health 
needs become real. 

® When you meet a mother who 
has to live in a two-room. tourist 
cabin with her husband and three 
small children, and the cabin is sur- 
rounded by heavy traffic, yet the 
children must be outdoors because 
the father works on changing shifts 
and must have some sleep and rest 
—that indicates a need of supervised 
recreation. 

@ When you walk across the fields, 
knock at the door of a one-room 
‘shack, are greeted courteously by a 
woman you learn lives there with 
her husband and seven children, the 


three boys sleeping in a flimsy tent. 


tacked to the side of the shack—that 
the family puts up with such incon- 
veniences as hauling all water, cook- 
ing on an old stove dripping kero- 
sene (priorities!) , walking a mile to 
the store for supplies (prices sky- 
Jnigh), yet keeping patient and cou- 
rageous “trying to bring up the chil- 
dren right”—that means a need for 
Sunday school and the services of 
the church to give encouragement 
and direction. 


SKILLED HELP WELCOMED 


While learning of these problems 
intimately, we continued holding 
Sunday school and church services 
in Spencer School, gave catechetical 
instruction and arranged for bap- 
tisms. We found, for example, just 
this past week a Lutheran family of 
four children not baptized; but are 
arranging for this within a short 
time. We assisted with the Michigan 
‘Council of Churches in holding serv- 
ices on alternate Sundays in the 
Federal Housing Area. By these four 
types of Federal Housing now be- 
ing developed, dormitory rooms for 
single men and women, trailer apart- 
ments for married couples without 
children, a trailer park for families 
and barracks—units for families, all 
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temporary housing, the population 
will be increaséd by at least twelve 
thousand. We have arranged for 
broader social experiences for a 
group of women from a trailer camp 
by taking them into the town of 
Ypsilanti to the Red Cross meetings. 
Thus they meet the “established” 
women of the town, a better mutual 
understanding develops, and to- 
gether they work in rendering a 
patriotic service as they make sur- 
gical dressings. We have worked 
two days a week with the Michigan 
Child’s Guidance Institute of the 
University of Michigan in a study 
project of Willow Run, participated 
in by a worker from the four denom- 
inations most represented in the re- 
ligious census taken in the area. 


We have aided with inoculation ° 


clinics carried on by the County 
Board of Health in the schools. We 
have begun to dispense information 
on water and other matters of health. 
We have worked with the Children’s 
Investigator from the State in solv- 
ing an emergency need involving a 
father and his four children, the 
mother having died last October as 
the result of burns when the home 
burned down—the children since 
then being utterly neglected as only 
a drunken housekeeper followed by 


sa young woman of low mentality 


could be secured as housekeeper in 
this land of labor scarcity. And just 
today we were called in to help the 
local Family Worker in preventing 
a Lutheran family from being 
broken up by divorce. It is indeed 
a busy life we are leading. It would 
amply absorb the time, energy, and 
skill of more persons. 


OUR HOUSE CENTRAL 


Through these and many other 
experiences, we began to form plans 
for a future program. This week we 
moved into the home bought by the 
National Lutheran Council right in 
the heart of “Willow Run,” for it 
wasn’t long before we felt it impor- 
tant to live in the Area with the peo- 
ple. This home will serve as a “Serv- 
ice Center” where Sister Margaret 
Schueder and I will live, Sister 
Margaret having come here about 
four weeks ago as a_ volunteer 
worker. Within the next two weeks 
we hope to have a portable chapel 
moved here from Detroit to the lot 
adjacent to our house. On the lot, 
three hundred feet long, we will 


have a playground with supervised 
play, organizing the mothers to as- 
sist in the program. We will also 
have a vacation church school pro- 
gram; and in the course of time de- 
velop other activities. Within the 
next two weeks I’ll begin to teach a 
group of mothers home nursing. 

Thus, as representatives of the 
church, we identify ourselves with 
the community and its needs, seek- 
ing to help solve the overwhelming 
problems through the ministry of 
the church to the whole individual. 
This, we feel, is how the early Chris- 
tians ministered—through the min- 
istry of the Word and the ministry 
of love. 


WIDENING FELLOWSHIP 

And as it had its results in the 
early church by adding many be- 
lievers to the Lord, multitudes both 
of men and women—so for our day 
this program has like implications. 
No longer are we only the U. L. C., 
for we know and regard Pastor 
Fenker and his congregation, of the 
American Lutheran Church, and 
Pastor Hoyer, from the Augustana 
Lutheran Church. No longer are we 
limited to an appreciation of what 
our Lutheran Church is doing, for 
we have met and co-operated with 
the men and women of the Council 
of Churches who also are active in 
this work, and we have met others 
not officially co-operating with the 
Council of Churches, as the Naz- 
arenes. 

As a church we are witnessing to 
social agencies and labor groups, 
having met and co-operated with 
them. And finally, through this work 
we feel we are already beginning 
post-war reconstruction. 

Deaconesses were forerunners of 
the Red Cross organization in the 
recognized work -they did during 
earlier wars in Europe; they served 
in the Civil War under Dorothea 
Dix; they brought soldiers to their 
hospital in Philadelphia during the 
Spanish-American War; and at least . 
one deaconess is serving with the 
Army Nurse Corps in the present 
war. In this new program of our 
Church in bringing the ministry of 
the church “to the churched, the 
once-churched, and the unchurched 
in Defense Industry Areas” we feel 
deaconesses also have a contribution 
to make in serving both God and 
country. 


In Efficient Operation 


Central Pennsylvania Synod Receives Reports and 


Directs Continuance of Activities 


THE ministers and lay delegates of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod as- 
sembled in regular session in Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Dr. S. W. 
Herman pastor, May 24, at 7.45 
P. M. The Rev. Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of synod, delivered the 
convention sermon, and, assisted by 
the conference presidents, admin- 
istered the Holy Communion. 

The business session was called to 
order by President Hamsher Tues- 
day morning and opened with the 
prescribed “Order for the Opening 
of Synod.” 

The following were received into 
membership with the synod: the 
Rev. William Davies, Messiah 
Church, Harrisburg, from the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York; the 
Rev. Richard C. Wolf, teacher at 
Gettysburg Seminary and _ supply 
pastor at Spring Grove, from the 
Synod of Ohio; the Rev. Paul H. 
Stahl, supply pastor at Yeagertown, 
from the Illinois Synod; the Rev. 
Charles F. Wisler, supply pastor at 
Williamsburg, from the Pittsburgh 
Synod; and the Rev. Malcolm D. 
Shutters, supply pastor at Mechan- 
icsburg, from the Maryland Synod. 


GAINS IN GIVING 


The report of Secretary Krout 
showed that during the five years of 
the synod’s existence the receipts for 
Apportioned Benevolence have in- 
creased from $271,862.22 to 
$404,636.77. Unapportioned Beney- 
olence showed a similar increase. 

St. Matthew Church of Spring- 
field, Delaware County, Pa., the Rev. 
Donald G. Doll pastor, organized 
October 14, 1942, was received into 
membership. 

The Rev. Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, 
New York City, addressed the synod 
on “The Place of the Church in a 
Relief Program.” 

The Rev. Dr. E. Martin Grove 
presented “The Uniform Report of 
the Joint Committee on Intersyn- 
odical Relations.” This report ap- 
proved the eastern boundary of the 
counties of Lancaster, Lebanon, 
Dauphin, Northumberland, Colum- 
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Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 


re-elected President for five-year term 


bia, Lycoming and Tioga as the 
boundary line between the synods, 
and agreed that the establishment of 
this boundary line and the transfer 
of congregations from each synod to 
the other shall take place before and 
become effective on December 31, 
1944. After due discussion the synod 
unanimously adopted this report. 

The satisfaction and confidence 
that the synod has in its officers was 
shown when the following were re- 
elected for a term of five years: 
M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president, and 
Joseph D. Krout, D.D., secretary. 
Mr. L. C. Smith, Altoona, was re- 
elected treasurer for a one-year 
term. 

Judge James F. Henninger, a 
member of the Executive Board of 
the U. L. C. A., brought greetings 
and presented the general work of 
they is CA: 


STEWART HERMAN, JR.'S, ADDRESS 
The Tuesday evening service was 
conducted by the Brotherhood of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, with 
Vice-president Frank P. Reiter of 
Johnstown presiding. The Rev. 
Stewart W. Herman, Jr., who re- 
cently returned from Europe, where 


he served as pastor of the American 
Lutheran Church in Berlin, brought 
an inspiring message to the crowded 
congregation. He said, “After hav- 
ing been on both sides of the battle- 
lines within the last year, namely, in 
Germany and in England, I con- 
scientiously report that the only in- 
stitution upon which a peaceful new 
order can be built is the Christian 
Church. The Church in Germany and 
in the occupied countries of Europe 
is—as is well known—the only 
agency that has successfully resisted 
the corroding encroachment of 
pagan ideology. Consequently, the 
unhappy people under Hitler and 
the Axis partners are looking in- 
creasingly to the Church: 

“In England I found a new spiritual 
hunger in a nation which had regarded 
its Church with a kind of pious indif- 
ference, but now looks to it with a new 
hope, because of the part which leading 
churchmen have been taking in pro- 
gressive planning for the national and 
international future. 

“America has not yet felt the full 
impact of war and therefore cannot ap- 
preciate what has happened in both 
England and Germany since Septem- 
ber 1939. In Britain it was the ruthless 
‘blitzing’ of the great cities which drove 
the people back to the resources pro- 
vided by the Christian faith. Over the 


_ great west window of Coventry Parish 


Church stand these words: ‘It all de- 
pends on me; and I depend on God.’ 
In Germany it has been the terrible 
loss of life on the Russian front that’ 
caused the people to ask, ‘What are we 
dying for?’ 

“So a new type of Christian is arising 
in Europe and it will undoubtedly take 
a new type of Christian in America to 
keep abreast of our brethren across the 
Atlantic.” 

Synod requested its Executive 
Board to study the possibility of ex- 
tending the synod’s program of serv- 
ice in the field of Social Missions. 

The Rev. Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, 
director of the Service Commission 
of the National Lutheran Council 
and president of the Chaplains’ As- 
sociation of the U. S. Army, pre- 
sented his work to the synod. He 
reported that the opening of much- 
needed new Service Centers awaits 
the Church’s provision of the neces- 
sary funds and that more than 10,000 
chaplains are to be sent out to care 
for our sons and daughters in all 
parts of the world. 

Dr. S. W. Herman, synodical aia 
rector of the Lutheran World Action 
appeal, presented the plans of his 
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effective organization of the synod 
for this objective’s generous support. 


CHAPLAINS PRESENT AND 
PRESENTED 


Seven of the forty chaplains from 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
were in attendance and were pre- 
sented to the convention. Lieut.-Col. 
Luther Evans, Division Chaplain, in 
the Army of the United States, spoke 
for the chaplains. 

Committees of the synod co-oper- 
ating with the work of the various 
boards presented interesting reports. 
Missionaries on furlough were pre- 
sented to the synod. Representatives 
of educational institutions brought 
greetings. Mr. Harry Hodges, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the U. L. C. A. 

' Board of.Pensions, was requested to 
speak on the Contributory Pension 
Plan. Mrs. John Heller reported for 
the Children of the Church. The 
Rev. Dr. C. P. Swank, superintend- 
ent of missions, presented an inter- 
esting report. 

At the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion, a Memorial Service for min- 
isters deceased during the past year 
was in charge of the Necrologist, the 
Rev. E. M. Morgan of Tyrone. The 
following pastors were memorial- 
ized: Charles W. Diehl, D.D., the 
Rev. Charles E. Smith, the Rev. 
Claude R. Allenbach, James W. 
Shannon, D.D., John M. Reimen- 

snyder, D.D., and George M. Diffen- 

| derfer, D.D. 

_ The Service of Ordination, held 

_ Wednesday evening, was in charge 
of President Hamsher. The Rev. 
J. A. Brosius, pastor of Grace 
Church, Johnstown, officiated as 
liturgist, and the Rev. Dr. E. Roy 
Hauser, pastor of St. John Church, 
Clearfield, preached the ordination 
sermon. In connection with this 
service Dr. M. R. Hamsher was for- 

mally installed as president of the 
synod by Dr. S. W. Herman. Pres- 
ident Hamsher in turn installed the 
Rev. Dr. J. D. Krout as secretary of 
_the synod and Mr. L. C. Smith as 
' treasurer. 


ORDAINED TO THE MINISTRY 


The following young men were or- 
dained to the gospel ministry: 

George Robert Brosius, Johnstown, 
and George Felder, Jr., of Oberlin, 
called as chaplains in the U. S. Navy 
_Reserve; John Gensel, ‘Catawissa, 
called as assistant pastor, First Lu- 
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theran Church, Mansfield, Ohio; Donald 
Geiger Raup of Altoona, called as pas- 
tor of Boalsburg Charge; Francis Ed- 
ward Reinberger, Carlisle, called as 
pastor of the Utica Parish, Walkers- 
ville, Md.; Richard Curtis Rife of Har- 
risburg, called as pastor of St. Clairs- 
ville Parish; Glenn Leroy Stahl of 
Bakersville, called as pastor of Hoovers- 
ville Parish; Herbert Wilson Stroup, 
Jr., Harrisburg, called as pastor of St. 
John Church, Mercersburg; Cedric 
Wilbur Tilberg, Gettysburg, called as 
associate pastor of Keller Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C.; Samuel 
Lewis Koons, Harrisburg, called as pas- 
tor of Central Lutheran Church, 
Phoenixville, Pa; Glenn William 
Sachs, Gettysburg, called as institu- 
tional chaplain of The Lutheran Char- 
ities, Detroit, Mich.; George Mark Wal- 
born, Millersburg, called as pastor to 
the Millville Parish; Donald Goodyear 
Doll, Zion’s View, called as pastor of 
St. Matthew Parish, Springfield, Pa.; 
James Wilbur Lewis, Quincy, called to 
be pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
Windber, Pa.; Charles Robert Stevens, 
Heidlersburg, called to be pastor of 
Zion Church, Dauphin, Pa.; Nolan 
Revere Little, Carlisle, called to be 
pastor of St. Paul Church, Newville, 
Pa.;~ John Dale Foerster, Johnstown, 
called to be pastor of Stoystown Par- 
ish; Byron C. Traub of the American 
Lutheran Mission, Monrovia, Liberia, 
Africa, to be granted ordination with 
the Rev. G. Gordon Parker, Jr., of 
Liberia, authorized to perform the act 
of ordination. 

The following were licensed by the 
synod for one year: Robert M. Fischer, 
Gettysburg, student assistant at Trin- 
ity Church, New Haven, Conn.; Joseph 
Elmer Tice, Philadelphia, assistant pas- 
tor at Bethel Church, Philadelphia; 
Lance Singleton Staley, Conshohocken, 
Pa.; Cleon Franklin Prowell, Harris- 
burg, acting pastor, Zion Church, 
Lebanon, Pa.; John David Garhart, 
Altoona; Daniel Lane Bergstresser, 


Gettysburg; Arthur C. Boyer, Cata- 
wissa; Robert Forster Fisher, Williams- 
port, Pa. 


REPORTS FROM AUXILIARIES 


Mrs. William H. Menges, Spring 
Grove, Pa., the newly elected pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, brought greetings at the 
Thursday morning session. 

Representing the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, the Rev. Dr. J. Ray 
Houser of Williamsport extended the 
greetings of the Ministerium and 
said that he was happy to announce 
the approval by his synod of the rec- 
ommendations of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the matter of re-alignment of 
synodical boundaries. 

The Rey. William A. Mudge, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Churches, ad- 
dressed the synod. 

John G. Kurzeknabe of Harris- 
burg, chairman of the committee co- 
operating with the Luther League of 
America, announced the continued 
gain in the work of the Young Peo- 
ple in the synod. There will be no 
synodical Luther League convention 
this year, due to transportation dif- 
ficulties. However, a series of eight 
Youth Rallies will be held at 
strategic centers in the territory of 
the synod. 

W. K. S. Hershey of York, Pa., 
spoke to synod, representing the 
Brotherhood, and stressed the need 
for laymen fulfilling their Christian 
responsibility toward the Church 
and their fellowmen. They an- 
nounced the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Brotherhood of the 
United Lutheran Church, which will 
be appropriately observed in 1944. 


Does It Happen in Your Community ? 


Information Service, bulletin of the Federal Council of Churches, 
reports under date of May 29 that child labor—employment of persons 
under sixteen years of age—“has more than doubled since 1940.” The para- 
graph comments that thousands of these children are drawn into the types 
of work most harmful to them physically, and in many instances they are 


in places morally unwholesome. 


Persons whose contacts enable them to form conclusions state that 
young people use unwisely the generous wages paid them for war job 
employment. Older people well know the temptations that confront us 
when we first “have money of our own.” The present generation of teen 


age are not more cautious. 


Surely congregations will investigate forms of employment in which 
their own members are engaged. Adult Bible classes, missionary societies, 
and brotherhoods should give their communities the once-over. 


Decisions Signitying Contacts 


Kentucky-Tennessee Synod's Opportunities for 


Service Accepted by Convention 


Pensions, Lutheran World Action, 
the Louisville Lutheran Home, and 
theological students were important 
matters given serious attention at 
the tenth annual convention of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod held in 
St. Matthew Church, Paducah, Ky., 
May 18 and 19. 


PRESIDENT LADD SOUNDS KEYNOTE 


President Ladd keynoted the 
opening of synod by declaring that 
the world needs the fellowship of 
the Christian religion and that “the 
United States should take the lead 
in spreading the fellowship of love 
and goodwill throughout the world 
after this war.” 

Highlights of the convention were: 

® The decision to approve the 
contributory pension plan set up by 
the U. L. C. A. in Louisville. A com- 
mittee was established to further ex- 
plain the plan to church councils or 
congregations in the synod. 

® Lutheran World Action came 
into its own with the report of Pas- 
tor Stomberger of Jeffersontown, 
Ky., chairman for the body. H. 
Brent Schaeffer, D.D., Jackson, 
Miss., president of the Mississippi 
Synod and U. L. C. A. representa- 
tive at the meeting, emphasized the 
appeal in his address on evangelism 
at the Tuesday evening devotional 
service and also in his report to 
synod. Because the appeal was set 
for May 23 only two congregations 
on the territory had held their drives 
before the convention and both were 
reported as having gone over the 
top. 

® Concern over the report from 
Hamma Divinity School that the 
military services were taking many 
of the pre-theological students from 
Wittenberg and other colleges re- 
sulted in synod voting approval of 
the recent request made by the 
American Association of Theological 
Seminaries, as reported to synod by 
Dr, Willard Allbeck, representing 
Wittenberg and Hamma, that the 
national Selective Service System 
amend its Occupational Bulletin to 
allow men of eighteen years of age 
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consideration as theological students 
under three specified stipulations. 
Synod also voted to write Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, president of the U. L. C..A., 
as to the results of the movement 
set up by the Louisville convention 
to have pre-college boys listed as 
being headed for the ministry. 

® Mission churches are doing so 
well that the apportionment for this 
cause was reduced for the next year, 
along with some other justified 
slashes to bring last year’s $6 per 
communicant apportionment down 
to $5.50 for 1944. 


CAMPAIGN FOR $100,000 
ENDORSED 


® Pastor Hauter of Florence an- 
nounced the forthcoming campaign 
for $100,000 for endowment for the 
Louisville Lutheran Home set for 
August 8 to September 19. This 
Home for the Aged is located at 
Jeffersontown and is the only insti- 
tution located on’ synod’s own terri- 
tory. Pastor Hauter is in charge of 
the campaign. 

One young man, Oliver Rajala, 
son of First Church, Nashville, was 
ordained. I. W. Gernert, D.D., 
preached the sermon on “The Min- 
istry of Reconciliation.” He has be- 
gun his work at Cicero, Indiana. 

Pastors to enter the synod most 
recently include Richard H. Trojan, 
St. Mark’s, Newport, from Ft. 
Wayne,, Ind.; Pastor Edward E. 
Hummon, who came from St. Louis 
to Memorial, Louisville; Student 
Robert Kinsey, Ph.D., from Hamma 
Divinity School, who is on the field 
at St. Paul Church, Nashville. 

The only clerical absentee from 
synod was J. Earl Spaid, D.D., 
whose wife was seriously ill. 

All meals at synod were given free 
to delegates by the local congrega- 
tion in appreciation of many gifts 
made by synod during the past year. 
Open house was held in the newly 
acquired parsonage into which the 
pastor and family moved recently. 

Pastor Clayton A. Robertson, Cal- 
vary Church, Louisville, represent- 
ing the committee on Luther League 


Dr. Ira R. Ladd, President of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 


and Young People’s work, reported 
that rationing would not prevent the 
holding of the synodical Luther 
League meeting June 15 and 16. 

Mrs. Gilbert Voigt, Springfield, 
Ohio, representing Oesterlen Chil- 
dren’s Home, reported the need for 
more staff workers at the Home and 
Mrs. Lawrence Speckman, president 
of the synodical Women’s Missionary 
Society, spoke on behalf of that or- 
ganization. ; : 

All. officers of synod were re- 
elected for another year: President, 
Ira R. Ladd, D.D.; vice-president, 
the Rev. J. E. Stomberger; secre- 
tary, the Rev. Lorin L. Spenny, Park 
Hills; treasurer, A. Julius Nauman, 
Louisville; statistical secretary, 
H. D. C. Loemker, Louisville. 

The chaplain for the convention 
was Pastor Charles Strubel, St. 
Mark’s, Auburndale. The fall con- 
ference will be held in Memorial 
Church, Nashville, and Grace 
Church, Louisville, gets the next 
convention of synod in May 1944. 

It was voted to hold the Bréther- 
hood and synod meetings Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday next year 
to allow those coming from a dis- 
tance to arrive in time for the open-. 
ing of the Brotherhood. 


THE BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 
was also held in St. Matthew’s 
Church, May 17. | 

The-theme for the latter session, 
“Build for Christ,” was presented in 
a challenging way by two forum dis- 
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cussions and a closing banquet. 

William C. Johnson of Louisville, 
Chris Hauff of Nashville, and Edw. 
C., Peters of Louisville, president, 
vice-president and secretary re- 
spectively, were unable to attend the 
Brotherhood meeting due to defense 
work, and Lawrence Speckman, 
Louisville, national Brotherhood 
president, opened the convention 
and presided until Leslie Eggers and 
Heyde Conrad of Louisville were 
selected as president and secretary 
pro-tem. 

The first of the two forums was 
titled, “Building the Church, through 
the Men, through the Boys, and 
through Service Organizations,” 
with the writer in charge. 

- Otto Gibson of Louisville pointed 
out the need of preaching Christ to- 
day to the fathers and mothers of 
service men and that many men are 
being so reached by various 
churches. Leslie Eggers revealed the 
disturbing situation concerning the 
environment of many children today, 


' particularly in war and defense cen- 


¢ 


ters, and indicated several programs 
that have been tried to meet the sit- 
uation. Pastor Edward Hummon, 
also of Louisville, discussed the 
many opportunities of extending the 
work of the church among all serv- 
ice men and made special reference 
to the Lutheran Center conducted 
by the ten Lutheran churches in 
Jefferson County. Chaplain Ed, 
Dorner, Memphis, Tenn., contrib- 
uted to this discussion, by urging 
every possible contact with our serv- 
ice men and their families. 

The second panel was in charge of 
I. W. Gernert, D.D., Nashville, based 
on the topic, “Building for Christ, 
Today, Tomorrow, Always.” Assist- 
ing him in his emphasis on evangel- 
ism was Mr. L. H. Melton, also of 
Nashville. 

The speaker at the closing ban- 
quet was Judge F. R. Feezor of 
Paducah. Others who took part in 
the day’s program with devotions, 
greetings and prayers were: Pastor 
Howard Wessling; President Ira R. 
Ladd; Pastor V. D. Derrick, Mem- 
phis; Byrd Rikel, Paducah; Law- 
rence Speckman; Pastor H. M. 


Hauter, Florence, Ky. 


A check for $200 was given to the 


- Paducah church by the Brotherhood 


treasurer, Albert Schneiter, Jeffer- 
sontown. This was the proceeds of 


_ the annual mission project. 
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Preliminary to Terms of Peace 


"The Lutheran" Offers Its Readers the Views of Distinguished 
Americans, Beginning With John Foster Dulles 


As this war turns from a defensive 
to an offensive operation, as terri- 
tory is regained and as peoples are 
liberated, the United Nations are 
brought face to face with grave prob- 
lems that will imperil their unity. 
Already we see that threat. Russia 
and Poland have broken relations 
and opposing factions of French and 
of Yugoslavs compete for support 
from among the Allies. Develop- 
ments such as these will compel the 
United Nations to make soon the 
basic decision of whether the future 
is to be one of international collabo- 
ration. If that is not. to be, if as in 
the past each nation must depend 
upon itself alone, then the United 
Nations will surely begin to play 
power politics against each other. 
While the form of unity may tem- 
porarily be preserved, its soul will 
be extinct. The seeds of new war will 
be sown and, indeed, a decisive end- 
ing of this war may long elude us. 

Of course no one nation can deter- 
mine that the future shall be one of 
collaboration. That requires joint 
action. But peculiar responsibility 
rests upon the American people, for 
it was they who, after the last war, 
unexpectedly elected to “go it alone.” 
The shock of that was unforgettable. 
We cannot expect others now to take 
it for granted that this time it will 
be different. That is a great uncer- 
tainty which bedevils the present 
and beclouds the future. It is an un- 
certainty which only the American 
people can resolve. 

Christian citizens should, in: this 
matter, feel a great responsibility 
and see a great opportunity. They 
know that strength and safety do not 
come primarily from material things, 
but from things of the spirit. They 


Mr. Joun Foster Duties is a Presby- 
terian layman, an attorney-at-law with 
more than a quarter of a century of con- 
tacts with international relations and 
treaty makers. A member of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, he has served efficiently as chair- 
man of its Commission to Study the “Bases 
of a Just and Durable Peace.” 

A condensation of the commission’s find- 
ings has been issued under the title, Six 
Pillars of Peace: they are reprinted in 
connection with this article, written by 
Mr. Dulles as the first of a series of eight. 


THE SIX PILLARS 


’. Political collaboration between 
the United Nations and_ ulti- 
mately all nations. 

. Collaboration on economic and 
financial matters of world-wide 
import. 

3. Adaptation of the world's treaty 

structure to changing conditions. 

4. Assurance, through international 
organization, of ultimate auton- 
omy for subject peoples. 

. Control of armaments. 

. Establishment of the principle 
of the rights of peoples every- 
where to intellectual and reli- 
gious liberty. 
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know that true greatness is incom- 
patible with narrow selfishness and 
that power, such as that our nation 
possesses, cannot be divorced from 
broad responsibility. They know 
that if we follow what may seem the 
easy path of self-sufficiency, the re- 
sult will be internal decay, a mount- 
ing hostility of the rest of the world 
and a certain renewal of conflict. 

Those who believe these things, 
face now the time for action. Unless 
their beliefs are soon translated into 
realities, the opportunity to do so 
may not recur in our time. The pat- 
tern of the future is already in the 
making. 

In order to promote thinking and 
action along realistic lines, our Com- 
mission has formulated a statement 
outlining six areas within which ‘na- 
tional interdependence is demon- 
strated, and where, accordingly, in-, 
ternational collaboration needs to be 
organized. We call these the “Six 
Pillars of Peace.” 

A group of eminent Americans 
will discuss them in a series of 
articles to appear in this paper dur- 
ing succeeding weeks. We hope that 
this will stimulate many others to 
follow their example. Only wide- 
spread discussion can produce a 
clear and dependable mandate to our 
government from its citizens. Only 
if that mandate be to seek interna- 
tional collaboration can we expect a 
Just and Durable Peace. 


A YEAR OF ACTION 


Delegates to Illinois Synod's Convention Give and 


Receive Encouragement 


By NILS EINAR REISTAD 


GRADUATES OF SEMINARIES READY TO SERVE THE CHURCH 


(Left to right) Wilson Touhsaent, Albert Simone (of Chicago, who will be ordained 
in the near future), George L. Garver, Hugh Paton, Dwight A. Filkins 
and Henning Pearson 


Happiness prevailed at the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the Illinois Synod. Cloudy skies, 
with frequent downpours of rain, 
failed to dampen the spirits of the 
114 pastors, 71 lay delegates, hon- 
ored guests, institutional represen- 
tatives and others who attended the 
services and sessions in St. John’s 
Church, the Rev. William J. Boldt 
pastor, Joliet, Ill, May 17 to 19. 


PASTOR WENG AGAIN ELECTED 

“Light and Shadows” was the 
topic of the sermon by President 
Armin George Weng, Ph.D., D.D., at 
the opening service. He said, “In 
Jubilate, the introit tells of the joy 
of singing. It begins: ‘Make a joyful 
noise unto God, all ye lands: sing 
forth the honor of His name; make 
His praise glorious.’ ” 

The two hundred voices of pastors, 
laymen, and the ladies’ choir singing 
, Love divine, all love excelling, Joy 
of Heaven to earth come down,” and 
the other glorious hymns of the con- 
vention, evidenced the joy of praise 
te God enjoyed by workers for Him. 

A mighty vote of confidence 
marked the re-election of Dr. Weng 
for a second term of five years as 
president of the Illinois Synod. Pas- 
tor Mueller was re-elected secretary, 
Mr. Roy C. Fosberg was re-elected 
treasurer, and Mr. E. F. Konering of 
St. Louis, Mo:, was re-elected statis- 
tician, each for one-year terms. 


Trinity Church, Chicago, the Rev. 


P. B. Hack pastor, was admitted into 
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the synod. Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., 
D.D., and the Rev. E. Theodore 
Bachmann, president and professor 
of church history respectively of 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary; F. M. 
Keller, D.D., Milledgeville; the Rev. 
A. M. Neumann, Mt. Morris; the 
Rev. Harry R. Allen, Chicago; the 
Rev. Lyman H. Grimes, Quincy; and 
the Rev. Earl Coble, Chadwick, were 
received from other synods. 

Stirring, inspirational sermons by 
the convention chaplain, the Rev. K. 
Bruno Neumann, pastor of Grace 
Church, Peoria, during devotions 
preceding each session on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, were deemed 
worthy of publication verbatim in 
the minutes of synod. “Love, the 
Crown of Life,’ was the sermon 
topic for Tuesday morning. Pastor 
Neumann said, “The master key to 
Christian experience is love. Love 
is an expression of God’s attitude to- 
ward us. Our ration coupons are 
worthless if detached... . the talents 
and powers of civilization are pros- 
tituted for vain ends when detached 
from love.” 


"SERVICE" RECORD : 

A gold star with the figure ‘16,” 
denoting the number of men who 
have made the supreme sacrifice for 
their country, and a blue star with 
the figure “5,038” representing the 
number of men and women in the 
armed services, marked the service 
flag of Illinois Synod, which was 
dedicated by the Rev. Ray O. Zum- 
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President F. H. Knubel welcomed to the 
Illinois Synod by President Weng 


stein, Mt. Pulaski, president of Cen- 
tral Conference. Eight chaplains and 
eight nurses and Red Cross workers 
are included on the blue star. 


PRESIDENT KNUBEL'S "FAMILY TALK" 


This was the first synodical con- 
vention your reporter has been priv- 
ileged to attend. Anticipations of the 
inspiration to be derived were re- 
warded many-fold. A most stirring 
moment was when the president of 
the United Lutheran Church in 
America, F. H. Knubel, D.D., was 
introduced. Dr. Knubel said, “It is 
somewhat peculiar to undertake to 
present the work of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America to any 
one of the member synods. The 
U. L. C. A. is a family of synods. 
Illinois Synod is one member of the 
family. My position here today is 
like that of a father or mother talk- 
ing with some member of the family 
about the whole family. First of all, 
we need to become proud of our 
family and, at least before God, to 
feel a thankful satisfaction about our 
family. I ask you to feel thankfully 
happy about the U. L. C. A.” 

He told of the Louisville conven- 
tion and how the information of that 


convention was reported to all con- 


gregations. Concerning our relation- 
ships with other Lutherans in this 
country and the world, and relative 
to what we are planning through the 
National Lutheran Council, he 
prophesied that all this will result in 
better relationships with other Lu- 
theran bodies. He spoke briefly of in- 
terdenominational relationships and 
the problems confronting us in our 
study of these proposed relation- 
ships. 


The Lutheran 


Emphasizing that regardless of 
emergency conditions arising, we 
must not forget that “our job is still 
the old job of these, our congrega- 
tions.” He cautioned against keeping 
our congregations fired up with the 
emergency situations. Speaking of 
the new demands upon the church 
occasioned by the war, he said, “The 
U. L. C. A. is the only Church in 
America and the only agency’ that 
has not been setting up new depart- 
ments for emergencies. The regular 
departments are quite able to meet 
the demands that come from God.” 

Missionaries home from foreign 
mission fields will be sent out to con- 
gregations and to synods to teach 
‘Missions,” so that the knowledge of 
this subject will not be confined to 
members of congregational mission 
societies. Floating populations due 
to war industry developments; 
plight of our colleges and seminaries 
due to young men entering the na- 
tion’s service; social mission work, 
our Board of Publication, were other 
_ points discussed by Dr. Knubel. 

a 


SCHOOLS AND BOARDS 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president 
of Chicago Lutheran Seminary, gave 
a heartening report on the actual ac- 
complishments, and also related the 
“dreams” for the seminary. “There 
is not a good prospect for any num- 
ber of incoming students,” he stated. 
He suggested talking to the young 
men in the catechetical classes about 
their call to the ministry. 

The keynote for children’s activ- 
ities in the church was sounded by 
the synodical secretary for the Chil- 
dren of the Church, Miss Charlotte 
Rust of Oak Park, when she said, 
“T.et us not scrap children for the 
duration.” She further said, “You 
can’t say to children, ‘Now we will 
put you away until after the war.’ ” 

Arthur M. Knudsen, D.D., secre- 
tary of the Division of English Mis- 
sions of the Board of American Mis- 

_sions, spoke concerning the Board’s 
work in the home mission field. 
Twelve congregations in the Illinois 
Synod are salary-aid missions. Of 
the three buildings under construc- 
tion, one is located in this synod. It 
is the Board’s desire not to burden 
congregations with debt. Buildings 
erected in the past five years have 
been within the ability of the con- 
gregation to carry. 

Dr. Knudsen stated that among 
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essential qualifications of a mission 
pastor, he must be a man of bound- 
less energy; should have plenty of 
enthusiasm; should not be lacking 
in initiative, and undiscourageable. 

The synodical home mission pas- 
tor, the Rev. George Curran, pre- 
sented interesting facts concerning 
the survey and establishment of the 
mission on West Bluff, Peoria. The 
mission opened Sunday, May 16, ina 
store building, and seats about 70 
people. 

The Rev. George Aigner of Chi- 
cago and Dr. Dwight P. Bair of 
Champaign, reported on Lutheran 
students in son-Lutheran institu- 
tions, with special reference to the 
University of Illinois, the University 
of Chicago, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Uncertainties in the minds 
of the students as to their future, 
and the inability to obtain student 
assistants, are handicaps to student 
pastors. 

Pathos and humor intermingled in 
the report of the Nachusa Children’s 
Home by Mr. F. A. Hanson. Fifty- 
seven children were cared for last 
year; 42 children are in the Home 
now; eight children have been re- 
placed in parental homes. The war 
causes problems at the Home. War- 
production industries are able to pay 
high wages, thereby attracting em- 
ployees away from the Home’s em- 
ploy. Mr. Hanson said, “In the boys’ 
cottage, we have had five different 
house mothers since last summer, 
and two of them were men.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


Five pastors and a layman are in- 
cluded in the report of the Necrol- 
ogist, the Rev. A. M. Sappenfield, 
who conducted the Memorial Serv- 
ice. Those who have entered into 
eternal rest are: Frederick W. Neu- 
bauer, D.D., the Rev. Carl A. Nau- 
mann, the Rev. David Porter Draw- 
baugh, Edwin C. Harris, D.D., 
Clarence H. Hightower, D.D., and 
William -A. Granville, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Dr. R. G. Schulz, president of 
Carthage College, told the conven- 
tion, “Pride in the food of the tree 
called ‘Carthage College’ is yielding. 
Four articles in recent national pub- 
lications were by Carthage students 
and graduates. You can send your 
boys and girls to Carthage with con- 
fidence. You can also send your dol- 
lars to Carthage with confidence.” 

He told of the college’s Diamond 


Jubilee to be observed in 1945. Goals 
are a Boys’ Dormitory and freedom 
from debt; $150,000 will be neces- 
sary to achieve these. 


THE CHURCH'S CALL 


C. Franklin Koch, D.D., executive 
secretary of the Board of Social Mis- 
sions of the U. L. C. A., believes that 
“the churches must provide the in- 
spiration that will go a long way to 
make a more just, lasting and endur- 
ing peace.” With regard to the pres- 
ent, he said, “With the perplexities 
of this life and global war, the prime 
need is Jesus Christ.” He declared 
that the biggest field in the life of 
any Church is that of Social Mis- 
sions. He urged synod to heed the 
recommendation to make a survey 
for lay leaders. 

“Tt is time to train young women 
to do the work of the church,” said 
William F. Buch, D.D., superintend- 
ent of the Social Mission Society of 
Illinois. “We have no rightto de- 
prive womanhood of a share in the 
joy and privilege of full-time service 
in God’s work. When Christ said, 
‘Go ye,’ he meant not only men but 
also women.” 

The Rev. Otto M. Doering, repre- 
senting Dr. R. R. Belter, president 
of Wartburg Synod, in bringing syn- 
odical greetings, credited the work 
of Inner Missions as giving the op- 
portunities for fine work together 
and a better understanding between 
the synods. 

The president of the Illinois Synod 
will soon have a new office suite in 
the Chicago Temple Building. Ap- 
propriation was also made for new 
office furnishings. Convenience of 
location and need for increased space 
were the factors causing the move. 

Five young men were ordained by 
President Weng and other officers of 
synod, namely, Dwight Filkins, Chi- 
cago, who has accepted the call of 
St. John’s Church at Bluffs; George 
L. Garver, Chicago, Gladstone Park 
Church, Chicago; Hugh Paton, Hills- 
boro, who has accepted the call of 
the Board of American Missions to 
the West Indies Field; Henning B. 
Pearson, Maywood, Acacia Park 
Church, Chicago; Wilson E. Touh- 
saent, Philadelphia, Pa, Luther 
Memorial Church, Springfield, Ill. 
Dr. Foelsch delivered the sermon at 
the ordination service. 

Grace Church, Springfield, IIL, 
will be host to the 1944 convention. 
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An Efficient Convention 


Careful Planning Enabled the Pittsburgh Synod to Deal 
Adequately With Important Business 


Tuer 1943 convention of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod had been scheduled to 
meet in Grace Church, Rochester, 
Pa., the Rev. Elmer A. Ortner pas- 
tor, and there had been great an- 
ticipation of a fine entertainment. 
However, the entire Beaver Valley 
has witnessed an industrial expan- 
sion, including the erection of a syn- 
thetic rubber plant, and the cities of 
the valley have been so overcrowded 
that entertainment of a convention 
could not be arranged. In the emer- 
gency, the First Lutheran Church, 
located in downtown Pittsburgh, 
was madé the convention head- 
quarters. There Dr. A. J. Holl made 
the delegates welcome, and the busy 
sessions were directed by President 
H. Reed Shepfer’s skill so that all 
business had been cared for by 
Wednesday evening. 

It was a “streamlined” program, 
opening with the Holy Communion 
Monday afternoon, May 24, giving 
Tuesday evening to the Service on 
Education, and Wednesday evening 
for the Ordination Service. Con- 
sidering the importance of the 
synod’s business and the far-reach- 
ing view of many items, the trans- 
action of so much within so brief a 
time speaks volumes for the excel- 
lent work of committees in shaping 
up the business, and for the spirit 
of the convention in the discussions 
and the deliberations upon the floor. 


POST-WAR OPPORTUNITY 

A visitor to this convention would 
have been assured through all ses- 
sions that here a democratic de- 
liberative body was genuinely inter- 
ested in the long view of post-war 
oppor‘unities. President Shepfer 


made this clear when introducing . 


his annual report, first pointing out 
how “there must be a balance be- 
tween the material and the spiritual 
interest in the life and conventions 
of the Church,” and following at 
once with a concrete proposal for.a 
program “when peace. comes.” 
“Then,” he said, “we shall have the 
privilege of offering counsel and 
guidance to the returning service 
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men.” The return of the veterans to 
normal civilian life will bring great 
responsibility. “For many it will call 
for a re-education in some of those 
ideals and aims dear to their hearts 
when they heeded the call of the 
country. ... It is believed that our 
veterans will be anxious to work for 
the preservation of that for which 
they fought, and the Church is the 
God-given channel for these efforts, 
if the proper invitation is offered by 
the clergy and laity of the Church.” 
As his program Dr. Shepfer recom- 
mended the planning of a series of 
Pastors’ Institutes “in advance of the 
day of victory,” these to be designed 
to lend practical assistance to pas- 
tors in meeting post-war oppor- 
tunities. 

From the convention floor came 
expressions of interest in such plan- 
ning, as in the resolution offered by 
Pastor G. J. Muller permitting the 
president of synod to plan surveys of 
parish situations in view of using to 
the full all facilities both of congre- 
gations and of the synod for solution 
of such programs as population 
migrations, community changes 
brought about by industrial develop- 
ments, erection of defense housing 
projects, and the like. 

In the same vein we might include 
the informational item in the secre- 
tary’s report, regarding’ possibility 
of a synodical scholarship for pastors 
who might wish to pursue courses 
leading to a Doctor’s Degree from 
one of our Lutheran seminaries. The 
plan as we read the outline would 
permit the candidate’s wife to pur- 
sue studies of a helpful nature to her 
in her parsonage duties. 


CONVENTION BUSINESS 


It is refreshing to witness the nor- 
mal business of a great synod mov- 
ing steadily forward with little dis- 
location from the exigencies of war. 
The Service Flag of the Pittsburgh 
Synod now carries approximately 
7,500 stars (with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Service Committee 
that a full report from every congre- 
gation would at this date, June 1, 


raise the total beyond 9,000). The 
call to our pastors to consider chap- 
laincies grows more urgent. Yet ap- 
portionment receipts have improved. 


Within parishes marked effort has 


been made to clear debts, fifty par- 
ishes having made debt reductions 
in excess of $1,000. 

The institutions within the terri- 
tory of the synod revealed an ex- 
cellent condition, though all have 
been ‘touched by the times. 
Zelienople the two homes, for chil- 
dren and the aged, were affected by 
the death of Superintendent C. W. 
White and of two board members, 
Dr. R. W. Doty of Butler, and Peter 
Graff. The Bethesda Home is in 
process of debt liquidation, while 
Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh, has 
cleared a $50,000 debt of long stand- 
ing. Thiel College finds a new pres- 
ident on the field. 


BALANCING GAIN AND LOSS. 


In the Pittsburgh Synod it is a sat- 
isfaction to observe the steps by 
which a balance has been kept in 
the clerical roll. Since the 1942 con- 
vention, seven pastors have accepted 
appointments as chaplains in the 
United States Army or Navy, each 
appointment bringing a vacancy in a 
parish. Eight ministers were lost by 
death, among these men of leader- 
ship in the synod whose abilities will 
be difficult of replacement. Three 
transfers were made to other synods. 


Nevertheless an equilibrium was ’ 


maintained, with promise that for 
at least another year no serious 
dearth of pastors may be expected. 
It would appear that this may be 
one of the most important of the 
items coming from the 101st conven- 
tion of the synod. 

Eight seminary graduates were 
ordained: Robert Henry Thurau, 
Franklin, called to St. Mark’s, Jean- 
nette; Martin Luther Schilling, 
Clairton, called to St. Paul’s, Pit- 
cairn; David C. Burnite, Sharps- 
burg, called to the Rose Crest 
Parish; Donald W. Moore, Shepards- 
town, W. Va., called to Hope Memo- 
rial Church, Smithton; George Carl 
Vetter, Sharpsburg, called to St. 
John’s Church, Saltsburg; Wallace 
E. Fisher, Greensburg, called to St. 
John’s Church, Dravosburg; Paul A. 
Hoch, Tarentum, called to Messiah, 
Pittsburgh; and Paul Miller Ruff, 
Harold-Seanor Parish, called to 
First Church, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


The Lutheran 


At - 
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Six men were received from other 
synods: the Rev. M. J. Harder, 
Johnsonburg; the Rev. Eldon K. 
Rumberger, Leetsdale; the Rev. John 
Earl Reed, Brick Church; the Rev. 
Harry B. Hull, Ligonier; the Rev. 
Clarence E. Naugle, Beaver; and the 
Rev. Waldemar Buch, Meadville. 

But there were six retirements to 
be announced, and again the synod 
faced the sharp fact of time’s deal- 
ings. In the retirement of Dr. G. A. 
_Benze from St. John’s Church, Erie, 
one of the most remarkable of all 
pastorates in this or any synod is 
concluded. Dr. Benze relinquished 
his pulpit June 6. He became pastor 
February 18, 1891, as successor to 
his father, the Rev. A. L. Benze, who 
served from April 16, 1872, to the 
day of his death, January 18, 1891. 
From 1898 to 1906 the late Dr. C. 
Theodore Benze was associated with 
his brother in this parish. Now, after 
71 years, the “Benze Dynasty” ends. 
It will be a record the Lutheran 
Church in America will never for- 
get. Dr. Benze’s brother, the Rev. 
L. O. Benze, pastor in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, also retired from the active 
“ministry during the year. And these 
-others: the Rev. M. R. Kunkelman, 
‘from St. Matthew’s, Leetsdale; the 
Rev. Oscar Woods, from St. John’s, 
Dravosburg; the Rev. Gharles E. 
Dozer, from the Pitcairn Parish; and 
H. A. Rinard, D.D., who retired from 
a chaplaincy in the United States 
-Army. All of these men are serving 
as their strength permits. Dr. Rinard 
is serving the Warren Parish during 
the absence of Pastor Rogers, who is 
in service as chaplain with our 
armed forces overseas. 


‘CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Observe that with all of this con- 
'secrated business there was no loss 
_of worshipful atmosphere. All litur- 
gical settings were complete, with 
’ due attention to music, the choirs, 
and unusual preaching. Both the 
First Church choir and the synodical 
choir of pastors were used. The Rev. 
-C. B. Daniels served throughout the 
-convention as chaplain. Morning 
) meditations were given by Pastor 
Peter Brath of Greenville. 

The communion sermon by Pres- 
ident Shepfer, using the theme, 
“Things That Abide,” brushed aside 

' confusions of wars and political tur- 
-moils to take the convention back to 
the things of God, “faith, hope and 


' love.” 
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The Tuesday Vespers, assigned to 
the topic of Education, featured ad- 
dresses by the Rev. Paul E. Keyser 
of Ridgway speaking on “Some Edu- 
cational Sins of the Lutheran 
Church,” and the Rev. Ralph D. 
Heim, Ph.D., of Gettysburg, “Revo- 
lution in Christian Education.” Pas- 
tor August F. Schilling, father of one 
of the candidates, preached the or- 
dination sermon, “Approved of God.” 

As the representative of the 
United Lutheran Church the con- 
vention had the privilege of hearing 
the president of the Synod of Ohio, 
G. W. Miley, D.D., of Columbus. Dr. 
Miley reviewed the Louisville Con- 
vention, pressing home those urgen- 
cies coming from that meeting. He 
made a point of the close affiliations 
which the two synods have had in 
giving of pastors back and forth, and 
co-operation in programs. 


PRESIDENT WIEGMAN 


This 101st convention did a very 
unusual thing in setting aside two 
afternoon periods for inspirational 
addresses. This was done in the face 
of a strenuous routine that might 
have occupied an extra day, even 
two, had the same debating taken 
place that has been known in past 
years. By authority of the executive 
committee President Shepfer and 
Secretary Myers brought Fred C. 
Wiegman, D.D., president of Mid- 
land College, Fremont, Nebr., who 
spoke on “The Resources of Re- 
ligion” and “Now Abideth Faith.” 
In his addresses President Wiegman 
sounded basic notes on the place of 
religion in life. “Not accidentals but 
research for ultimate causes,” he 
said, “is the mark of religion.” He 
gave as a definition of religion: “It 
is a state of practical and emotional 
conviction in which one accepts the 
supernatural as the ultimate cause 
and adopts the highest good as the 
supreme ideal.” He added: “A sound 
religion does not rest until it searches 
out the right way of successful liv- 
ing. It seeks to integrate human per- 
sonality in light of happiness based 
on truth.” 


ELECTIONS 

Neither president nor superintend- 
ent of missions was facing election, 
Dr. Shepfer and P. H. R. Mullen, 
D.D., serving five-year terms. All 
other officers were re-elected: John 
J. Myers, D.D., recording secretary; 
the Rev. J. R. Nicholas, secretary of 


statistics; William A. Logan, D.D., 
secretary of beneficence; Elmer F., 
Rice, D.D., treasurer. 

For 1944 the convention received 
from First Church the invitation to 


. return in case the emergencies of 


war should again present problems 
as to entertainment of a convention 
of this character. 

This review has passed over the 
contents of committee reports. Pos- 
sibly the report made by the Com- 
mittee on Social Missions might be 
given more than passing mention. 
P. H. R. Mullen, D.D., is chairman of 
this committee, which is organized 
into three departments, Evangelism, 
directed by Charles M. Teufel, D.D.; 
Inner Missions, Pastor C. E. Read, 
chairman; and Social Action, the 
Rev. Louis A. Sittler, chairman. The 
first department stressed the good 
effects of the conferences on Evan- 
gelism held recently under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Oscar W. Carlson. The 
Inner Mission Department reviewed 
in excellent manner the work being 
done by the several Inner Mission 
institutions within synod’s territory. 

Several important statements ap- 
pear in the section of the report pre- 
pared by the Social Action Depart- 
ment. Two problems are facing us, 
the report states—juvenile delin- 
quency and gambling. Juvenile de- 
linquency, the report continued, 
places particularly great charge © 
upon our church families. “Every 
family must be a small congregation 
within itself.”” Steps recommended 
for stiffening of Christian family life 
include “regular attendance at the 
church services and practical par- 
ticipation in the regular activities of 
the congregation by the parents.” 

The Social Missions Report con- 
tinued the studies from the report 
made at Warren a year ago as touch- 
ing congregational life and expres- 
sion in wartime. In the present report 
the committee suggests that “careful 
study be given to all discussions car- 
ried on at the present time relating 
to a just and durable peace.” “There 
will never be international peace and 
order without a strong common 
power, restraining the egotism and 
bad will of individual nations.” The 
statements of the committee suggest 
that the vital point lies in closing the 
gap which so frequently exists “be- 
tween the apparent realism of sec- 
ular politics and the idealism as 
urged and fostered by the Church.” 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


‘An Age-old Problem 

@ In the past few months I have been 
having a lot of experiences with young 
people, both in the church and in out- 
side work with high school students. 
They both amaze and disgust me. They 
have no respect for older people and 
seem to have contempt for the ideas of 
right and wrong which I learned as a 
child. Some of them are ready to rush 
into any kind of wild decisions and un- 
heard-of behavior. The girls are as bad 
as the boys, and sometimes worse. 
They talk to me as if I were a small 
child or an utter incompetent. Why is 
this; and what can one do to change 
them? Or must I just give up? 


Your complaint is an old one, and 
it has been especially common since 
the first world war. For centuries 
older people have felt that the 
younger set were bereft of virtues 
and devoted to the trivial and diabol- 
ical. On the Assyrian tablet of 2,300 
years before Christ there is such a 
complaint, and others that have 
come to my notice are the following: 
the writings of Pliny, Tacitus, Cicero, 
Dante, Cotton Mather, and nu- 

’ merous present-day spokesmen. 

We have to recognize that youth 
is always adventurous, impatient 
about restrictions, eager to act as 
adults, hungry for recognition, and 
pleased with their own powers. The 
conditions which characterize the 
present-day world have accentuated 
the characteristics of adolescents and 
have speeded up their development. 
The freedom of women, rapid travel 
under personal control, the many 
facilities and gadgets at the call of 
youth, the less restrained attitudes 
in regard to sex, more spending 
money, problem parents, and other 
factors have had decided effect on 
young life. To these may be added 
the failure of so many adults to try 
to understand young people, to rec- 
ognize them as persons, or to give 
them intelligent co-operation. 

It must be granted that some 
young people, as some adults, go to 
wild extremes; some have thrown 
away their ideals or never had any, 
and others have become criminals. 
The 18- and 19-year-olds were fur- 
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nishing the largest number of crim- 
inals at the time the war broke out. 
But they are only a very small pro- 
portion of our youth. Most young 
folks, while possessing the natural 
traits of youth in full strength and 
strongly influenced by the kind of 
world which adults have produced, 
are a fine set. As a rule they know 
much more than we did at the same 
age; they have better social poise; 
they have developed more skills; and 
their understanding of religion is 
better. They have ideals, but their 
ways of behaving have been greatly 
modified in the past twenty years. 
The old principles of right and 
wrong have not been changed, but 
they interpret them somewhat dif- 
ferently and apply them in altered 
ways. And keep in mind that young 
people get a thrill out of shocking 
adults by their statements and acts. 
While some make light of the moral 
code, most are more circumspect 
than their elders realize. 

The person who has not had con- 
tinuous dealings with young people 
over the past ten or more years will 
have to learn to know them, and 
then work with them rather than 
against them, and use their enthu- 
siasms, urges, and interests rather 
than standing on the sideline and 
finding fault. If we wish to criticize, 
we adults can find plenty within our 
own ways of thinking and doing on 
which to work for some time. 


Neighborly Assistance 

@ I have a neighbor, a young mother, 
who before her marriage held an ex- 
cellent position. She and her husband 
postponed marriage for several years, 
partly to save money to have children 
and partly because she liked her work. 
At last she gave up her job and they 
matried. A year later the baby was 
born. Since then she has been very 
dissatisfied. She is not good at house 
work and dislikes it. The baby brought 
more work, extra laundering, bottles 
to prepare, cleaning, and cooking. Her 
husband’s pay check is only a little 
larger than was hers, and there is no 
money to pay for household help. She 
is tired and upset most of the time. 
Now she thinks of the baby as the 


cause of all her trouble. She wishes he 
were not here so that she could return 
to her job. She gives him the neces- 
sary care, but indifference and hate 
have replaced love for him. She pun- 
ishes him unreasonably for the usual 
childish behavior and awkwardness. 
His actions are very irritating to her. 
I have tried to get her to take a better 
attitude, but have made no impression. 
How can such a problem be solved? 


Mucu could be said as to what 
should have been done several years 
ago. This is one more case of not 
giving sufficient previous considera- 
tion to what is involved in marriage. 
She should have dedicated herself 
to the whole of married life or have 
decided to remain single. But the 
question is: What can be done now? 

This mother needs counsel from 
someone for whom she has deep re- 
spect. She will probably not listen 
to most neighbors or to her husband. 
Someone must help her to straight 
thinking about marriage and to a 
fair and right attitude toward her 
child; for her present attitudes and 
actions will do the child much harm 
and probably wreck the marriage. 

She ought to be counseled tact- 
fully but strongly, to consider the 
dignity and privilege of her position 
as a mother, to be extremely con- 
siderate and patient toward the 
baby, and to plan a number of years 
ahead for the whole family. She 
should see that the child gets a good 
start. Then, after several years, if 
she still yearns for a job and family 
finances require it, she could return 
to work with less ill effect, and se- 
cure a caretaker for the child. With 
her ambition satisfied, she could per- 
haps render a good service to her 
child, even as a part-time mother, 
while at the same time providing an 
easier financial situation in the home. 
This, however, would not be an ideal 
situation. 

She ought now be helped to see the 
brighter side of her circumstance, 
to look to the future with hope, to 
make the best of the present, and 
face the future with an open mind. 


OLD BUT STILL TRUE 


“I sEE from the East unto the West, 
from the rising of the sun to the 
going down thereof, in spite of what 
misled, prejudiced, unjust and 
wicked men may do, the cause of 
freedom still moving onward; and it 
is not in human power to arrest its. 
progress.”—John Bright. 


The Lutheran 


Love the brotherhood. 
I Peter 2: 17 


In a big “mystery house” in New 
York lived two aged recluses about 
whom were woven strange stories as 
to their hermit life and supposed 
miserliness. But when the facts 
finally became known, these Colyer 
brothers were revealed as synonyms 
of brotherly love. The one, blind and 
helpless, was being cared for de- 
votedly by the other, who gave him- 
self so self-sacrificingly to the care of 
his brother that he had neither time 
nor inclination to leave for other pur- 
suits. Where love dominates, indi- 
vidual rights are crossed at right 
angles by duties to the one loved. 


+ + ~ 


If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar: for 
he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen. I John 4: 20 


THERE are degrees and kinds of 
love, and it is both natural and right 
that one’s family and special friends 
should have priority. But to swing 
from love of one individual or group 
‘to the extreme of hatred of another 
is unwarranted. Love is incompat- 
ible with hate, even in war. When 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek asked her 
mother, who was so powerful in 
prayer, to ask God to annihilate 
Japan, the latter gravely replied, 
“When you pray, or expect me to 
pray, don’t insult God’s intelligence 
by asking Him to do something 
which would be unworthy even of 
you, a mortal!” The first lady of 
China now prays for the Japanese 
people and warns against hate and 
revenge supplanting Christian love 
in the world. 


+ + + 


Love not the world, neither the 
\ things that are in the world. If any 
man love the world, the love of the 
Father is notin him. IJ John 2: 15 


Tue “worldly” man permits “the 
things that are in the world” to 
crowd into his thoughts and life until 
he -is finally submerged. His soul 
goes down with Dives into the 
nether realms. A Lazarus may be 
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beset by successive waves of adver- 
sity which threaten to engulf and 
destroy his anguished body and soul, 
but the inner buoyancy of his faith 
and character will carry him safely 
to the final haven of peace and hap- 
piness. The religion of Jesus coun- 
sels, “Love your enemies,” but “Love 
not the world.” ‘The love of the 
Father” is the transforming force 
which creates the truly new world 
order and turns enemies into friends. 


+ ” + 


Be ye free from the love of 
money; content with such things as 
ye have. Hebrews 13:5 


Not money but “the love of 
money” is “a root of all evil.” The 
evils of greed and aggression, of 
pride and arrogance, of jealousy and 
hate, of selfishness and strife, stem 
from such root of low-born love. 
Christianity conquers the base and 
carnal by inducing a love which is 
higher and mightier. It destroys the 
germs of mammon’s cultures by the 
toxins of spiritual grace. The love of 
Jesus crowds out the unsatisfied 
cravings that spawn from covetous- 
ness, and induces an atmosphere of 
quiet content. 


+ + - 


There is no fear in love: but per- 
fect love casteth out fear. 


I John 4: 18 


One of the few outstanding movies 
of recent times is that being cur- 
rently starred by Charles Laughton 
and Maureen O’Hara in “This Land 
Is Mine.” The superb acting is sur- 
passed only by the realistic presen- 
tation of the message that “there is 
no fear in love.” An effeminate 
schoolmaster who was the laughing- 
stock of the pupils and the townsfolk 
was transformed into a courageous, 
manly character who, no longer ter- 
rified by sirens and bombs, became a 
hero and a martyr. The great love 
he had for his mother, for the high- 
minded girl he adored, and for his 
country which was being occupied 
by foreign troops, was the transform- 
ing force which brought out the man 
within him and made him fearless. 
Greater than these is the perfect love 
of Jesus—it casts out fear. 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


And this I pray, that your love 
may abound yet more and more in 
knowledge and all discernment. 

Philippians 1:9 


“DEVELOP more hatred for our 
enemies” is the avowed policy of 
some militaristic leaders even in our 
traditionally non-militant group of 
nations. “We are not fighting this 
war to preserve the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, nor are we 
fighting it to restore freedom for the 
oppressed peoples of Europe,” said 
a well-known leader. Self-advance- 
ment has been the primary purpose 
and selfishness the universal sin 
throughout the ages. In marked con- 
trast, the statesmanlike Paul re- 
joiced in the power of love to change 
individual relations and to solve all 
group problems. 


~ + + 


But that the world may know that 
I love the Father, and as the Father 
gave me commandment, even so I 


do. John 14; 31 


THE true basis of duty is love. Our 
duties are regulated by definite laws 
and agreements, yet back of all is 
the will to co-operate. But co-opera- 
tion is lasting and fruitful only when 
the spirit of true harmony exists. 
The love of God the Father as man- 
ifested in Jesus Christ the Son is the 
saving power that binds His follow- 
ers into true unity and is destined to 
cement the world into one family of 
co-operative nations. Food confer- 
ences, economic conventions, and all 
political efforts will fail to make a 
better and happier world unless hate 
and vengeance give way to the love 
and harmony that proceed from God. 


PRAYER 


Grant, heavenly Father, that 
Christ may dwell in our hearts 
through faith, that we, being rooted 
and grounded in love may be strong 
to apprehend with all the saints what 
is the breadth and length and depth 
and height, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge, 
that we may be filled with all the 
fulness of God. Amen. 
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ered the Vesk 


To the average American male the 
fine art of baseball is not mystifying, 
even though the players who qualify 
for the big leagues are a very small 
fraction of the devotees of the bat 
and ball. And certainly the game has 
something. Why else would the men 
who go to Sunday school picnics run 
themselves stiff and shout them- 
selves hoarse and declare with 
poorly concealed self-appreciation, 
“Yes, we married men certainly 
showed the juniors how to play ball 
yesterday at our annual picnic.” 

But when one gets beyond choice 
as right fielder, you will find him 
pointing to the language the great 
American sport has developed. No 
wonder our British cousins need a 
player or a dictionary to understand 
its moves. Where sports reporters 
get their literary style and vocab- 
ularly we do not know, but their 
language has a rhythmic vigor that 
excites envy (unless one of them 
tries to report an ecclesiastical 
event). 


The Story's Start 


Take, for instance, the “lead in” 
of a game in which “them bums,” the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, figured recently. 
(They lost 2 to 1.) We quote Scribe 
Roscoe McGowan. His “lead in” you 
could almost set to music: 


“A Brooklyn boy who never wore the 
Flatbush spangles was no bargain for 
the Dodgers in an enemy uniform at 
Ebbets Field yesterday. Tommy Holmes 
took care of all the scoring and most of 


the heavy hitting as the Braves beat . 


the Dodgers, 2—1, before a ladies’ day 
crowd of 19,366. 

“Young Holmes, a portside swinger, 
walloped a liner off Ol’ Dan’l Boone 
Davis in the first inning with two out 
that went for three bases, the drive just 
eluding the clutching hands of the pride 
of Flatbush, Dixie Walker.” 


Luscious language follows. Where 
else could you encounter so many 
derivatives from names, habits, and 
occasions as pop up when the man 
in the press gallery paints pictures 
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with words of subtle import. Our 
author continues: “The usually im- 
pecant Dolph Camilli boxed futilely 
with a ground ball from long Johnny 
McCarthy.” In a later paragraph 
one’s attention is directed to “Lippy 
Leo Durocher’s, cavorting around 
shortstop with something of his old 
style.” 

One John Drebinger opened his 
description of a double-header 
(there’s a term for you) between 
the Giants and Phils (New York 
and Philadelphia National Leagues) . 
One reads: 

“Buffeted from pillar to post and 
back again until it was almost too dif- 
ficult for the eye to follow them, the 
Giants plunged still deeper into the 
National League’s second division yes- 
terday when, to the chagrin of 9,802 on- 
lookers, they dropped a double-header 
with the Phillies at the Polo Grounds.” 


All Sorts of Sox 


The names applied to the clubs in 
the leagues have qualities quite their 
own. The foot covering of -the par- 
ticipants is noted in referring to 
White Sox and Red Sox. Red we 
suppose gave the St. Louis team the 
term Cardinals. Washington, D. C., 
players modestly call themselves (or 
are called by the papers) the Sen- 
ators. Detroit has Tigers; Cleveland 
Indians; Pittsburgh in memory of 


‘some real or imagined exploit car- 


ries the name Pirates. Bostonians 
may not put in tea parties, but the 
Boston Braves are assumed to be a 
modern equivalent. We Philadel- 
phians give credit to one Cornelius 
McGillicuddy, Connie Mack for 
short, who commands a team distin- 
guished from the Phillies by the 
name, Athletics, which they were. 
And when the season ends in Oc- 
tober and each league has a winning 
club, the World’s Series is held. And 
if anyone tells you grand opera is 
exciting, ask him has he ever at- 
tended a close contest between two 
ball clubs and experienced the thrill 
when some player wallops the apple 
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over the right field wall for a circuit 
clout and wins the game. Brother, 
there ain’t no equal. 


THE COST OF HASTE 


WE confess to a mistake in timing. 
We listened, as is our habit, to one 
of the fine broadcasts which our 
radio makes available every day. We 
glowed with proper admiration and 
patriotic pride after listening to the 
catalog of equipment for winning 
this war which a new government 
official recently recited for the infor- 
mation of his fellow citizens. Then 
we recalled the number of things 
which skeptical realists said could 
not-be done within a year, and lo, 
they are on their way ahead of time. 
We said to ourselves, ours is the na-- 
tion that accomplishes the impos- 
sible. It was, and is, a grand and glo- 
rious feeling. 

It was a short time later that a 
contributor gave us another phase 
of the situation. We read the manu- 
script which is in print in this issue 
of THe LUTHERAN on pages 6 and 7. 
Perhaps you have already read it. 
It threw a shadow over the brilliance 
of rapid preparedness for battles. 

Sister Margaret Fry did not go to 
the munitions community located at 
Willow Run to study social condi- ° 
tions; only when THE LUTHERAN 
sought an article descriptive of con- 
ditions among Lutheran church. 
members for whose sake she had 
been sent as a highly skilled worker, 
did she “take time out” from her 
crowded routine to prepare the 
manuscript and forward it to THE 
LuTHERAN for one item of a June 
issue. It is then that the work of the - 
diaconate has a priority. So do not. 
jump to the conclusion that she, or 
this journal or its editor, has under-_ 
taken some sort of expose of greed 
or indifference with the objective of 
diminishing the credit due those 
whose contribution to the nation’s 
military equipment must precede the 
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actual and glorious triumphs. : 


Shelter Self-provided 


What came to mind as we read her 
story was the query: How can it be 
explained that the ingenuity, the 
management and the industrial skills — 
that have “accomplished miracles” in 
the rapid conversion of the ma- | 
chinery for peace into production of © 
equipment and transportation for 
war, could overlook even decency— 
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let alone comfort in housing the 
thousands of families—that must 
contribute the human element to the 
enterprise? 

~The necessity of abandoning the 
“dream” of an architect for an ideal 
industrial center can be accounted 
for; but the neglect of the simplest 
rovisions of hygiene, housing and 
ommunity adjustments dare not be 
lassed as a necessity. No such over- 
sight can be found in centers of mil- 
tary training. The arrangements 
t our great camps for food, shelter 
d hospitalization of those called ta 


arvels of completeness, and they 
are complemented by recreation 
facilities, places for spiritual minis- 
ations, and programs whose pur- 
ose is chiefly amusement. But for 
Willow Run and similar industrial 
centers, to and from which it is said 
that twenty million of the nation’s 
opulation are on the move, there 
are makeshifts that would be 
eemed a menace in any slum in our 
ost careless of cities. 


he Plea of Need 


The current explanation is prompt 
ind superficially sufficient. One is 
told that the need for equipment, 
ships and munitions was of the ut- 
most importance not only in quan- 
tity but in promptness of delivery;— 
delivery meaning placement in the 
nands of those called into the gov- 
arnment’s armed forces. But there 
was an interval of time used for con- 
versions and new patterns. An auto- 
mobile plant could not make planes 
antil its machinery had been re- 
modeled. Why were housing facil- 
ties apparently omitted from the 
perations of conversion? 

We wonder whether another ex- 
lanation, less frequently offered, is 
ot more nearly the correct one. It 
nvolves the church and the fellow- 
ship of believers in Christ in a severe 
sriticism, for it asserts that the es- 
ential Elston of our homes, our 
thildren and our neighbors has been 
ut in losing competition with wages. 
t declares that people have sub- 
ected themselves and their families 
the crudest kinds of living condi- 
ons for the high pay offered them. 
‘0 the extent that this indictment is 
e, a speedy change in policy must 
ecur. Neither industry nor labor 
an continue to cite as an alibi Pearl 
bor, speedy victory, the preser- 
ation of democracy nor the oppor- 
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national defense are in themselves ~ 


tunity to get an unusual amount of 
money. America’s military author- 
ities learned their lesson in 1898 
when an epidemic of typhoid fever 
cost the lives of thousands of soldiers 
who were called to the colors. Flu 
in 1918 and insufficient hospitaliza- 
tion underscored that warning. It 
hasn’t happened this time among the 
armed forces. The civilian forces 
should heed the same experiences 
for the people who man the machines 
and the mines and the fields. 


PART OF THE BIBLE 


Amone the monthly parish papers 
to which the editor has access is 
Faith Messenger, which is published 
by Faith Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in St. Louis, Mo. Its editor 
is the pastor, Alfred L. Grewe, D.D. 
What might b ecalled the leading 
article of his June issue is an inform- 
ing report of the recent convention 
of the Illinois Synod, to which the 
congregation and Dr. Grewe belong. 

But the paragraphs we deem of 
interest to all Lutheran parishes is a 
piece of which the heading is, “How 
America Reads Her Bible.” It con- 
tains data and conclusions based 
upon a survey by Dr. George Gallup, 
director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. 

Some general conclusions which 
are stated, we quote: 


“The survey, taken from coast. to 
coast, reveals that, whereas 10 in every 
100 persons interviewed say they read 
the Bible every day, 41 out of every 
100 frankly admit that they have not 
looked into the Bible within the last 
year. 

“Translated into terms of the adult 
population, this means that about eight 
and one-half million people say they 
read their Bibles daily, that about 
35,000,000 say they have not read it 
within a year. 

“More reading Bible—Five in every 
one hundred—or a little more than four 
million persons—say they are reading 
the Bible more often today than they 
did before the war. 

“On the other hand, a small percent- 
age say they are not reading the Bible 
as much as they did before the war be- 
cause of the pressure of extra work 
since Pearl Harbor.” 


Inquiry concerning portions of the 
Bible found most interesting re- 
vealed the fact that more people 
read the New than the Old Testa- 
ment. It is plausible to conclude that 
we Lutherans are much more fa- 
miliar with the Gospels and Epistles 


than with the “Law and the Proph- 
ets” of Hebrew origin. The practice 
of reading the Gospels and the Epis- 
tles as they are recommended to be 
a part of the chief service and the 
absence of an Old Testament lesson 
would thus result. In days gone by 
when evening services were an al- 
most universal practice, the psalms 
were used and sections from other 
books of the Old Testament were 
heard as the first of three evening 
lessons. The sermons heard at Ves- 
pers were often based on the older 
dispensation’s characters and events; 
many of these discourses gave op- 
portunity to analyze motives and 
activities, which were keenly en- 
joyed by those who came twice to 
services on the Lord’s day. The 
“oncer” was still in the subdued 
minority. 

We wonder whether neglect of 
reading and commenting on the Old 
Testament has not been weakening 
in its effects on believers and com- 
munities of believers. Certainly the 
Lutheran conception of the “integ- 
rity” (the wholeness) of the inspired 
Word does not approve the growing 
unfamiliarity of the people with the 
Old Testament. 

We can be specific relative to this 
situation. If no opportunity for im- 
pressing the Old Testament’s con- 
tents on church folk is proper for 
the Chief Service, and if a second 
Lord’s Day service is really imprac- 
tical, then some advantage should be 
taken of the Scripture selections ar- 
ranged and published for use by the 
adult sections of our Sunday schools. 
Older people should be admonished 
that stability of Christian faith can- 
not be guaranteed on the basis of one 
hour a week’s worship. About half 
the Sunday school texts are from the 
Old Testament. At present Exodus 
is the source of Scripture lessons. 
During the fourth quarter of 1943, 
the Ten Commandments will be 
studied. Certainly they will reward 
careful analysis. Certainly main- 
tenance of the Law in Christ must 
not be relinquished. 


PROBABLY UNTRUE 

THE teacher had asked, “Why did 
David say he would rather be a 
doorkeeper in the house of the 
Lord?” 

“Because,” answered a boy, “he 
could then walk outside while the 
sermon was being preached.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
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THE 


CHURCH 


SCHOOL 


LESSON 


THOSE CHOSEN PEOPLE, THE JEWS 


First of Twelve From Exodus 


Exodus |: 6-14; 2: 23-25. The Sunday School Lesson for July 4 


Just how much our “average reader” of THe LUTHERAN is encountering 
the “Jewish problem” we have no way of knowing. Certainly some infor- 
mation reaches every one who either reads or listens, which describes the 
cruelties applied in countries under National Socialist domination to persons 
of Hebrew descent. Anti-Semitism has had a revival of which the nearest 
parallel would be the treatment of Jews by the Crusaders or by the fanatical 


Inquisition. By any standards of ab- 
stract justice and by any ideals of 
mercy to the young and to the weak, 
these people’s persecutions must cry out 
to Him in high heaven, who declared— 
Vengeance is mine: I will repay. 

But rescue from ill-treatment is only 
the negative phase, so to speak, of con- 
ditions in which the fifteen or twenty 
million Jews in the whole world are 
active. On the positive side there ap- 
pears to be an excellent organization 
for employment of press and radio to 
present not only persecutions and retri- 
bution, but also to plead for a peace 
settlement that will guarantee to the 
Jews a country. Illogical as it seems, 
there has been no basic interruption of 
pressure to make Palestine their Na- 
tional Home. 


The Ancient Reason 


These paragraphs do not presume to 
prophesy what shall be the post-war 
fate of the land to whose borders Moses 
led his countrymen out of Egypt and 
out of bondage. One can recognize as a 
coincidence that when a great many 
Americans find as the heading of their 
Sunday school lesson on July 4 the 
words, “God in the Making of a Na- 
tion: Era of Moses,’ some of the con- 
victions we have about the privileges 
enjoyed by this generation of Amer- 
icans will come to mind. Ideas gen- 
erated by the principles inherited from 
the laws of Moses will claim thought- 
fulness in us. And as our minds work 
back, we will reweigh the significance 
of the phrase—“The Chosen People.” 
It is not a mere abstraction. One is told 
that Frederick the Great once asked 
his court preacher, “What is the great- 
est miracle?” The chaplain is said to 
have replied, “The.Jews, your majesty, 
the Jews.” Probably somebody “made 
up” that story; beyond doubt it is old. 
But figure out if you can, how except 
by a religious agency could the preser- 
vation of a form of worship and the ties 
of race be preserved by a people with- 
out a country and under alien author- 
ity for two milleniums. Explain also 
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how a group of such small numerical 
proportions (fifteen million out of the 
earth’s two thousand million inhab- 
itants) can gain the consideration, if 
not the love of their contemporaries, if 
not protected by providences. Let one 
use the data similar to what the Amer- 
ican or the Britain or, for all we know, 
the Russian employs to assure himself 
of his nation’s right to continue; then 
find the source of the boldness of these 
people, most of whom are disfranchised 
by the countries in which they lived 
prior to 1933, yet whose leaders see 
nothing inconsistent in claiming as their 
heritage the land of their ancient 
fathers. No explanation makes sense 
except their own:—they are a chosen 
people. They have a destiny. The God 
of Nations has used them for the ac- 
complishment of His own high and holy 
purpose. 


Under Stress of Taskmasters 


It is the formative period of the He- 
brew people that is described in the 
Book of Exodus. As a prelude to its 
understanding and to any application 
of its data to modern times, it is im- 
portant to recall that the immediate 
predecessor of Exodus is Genesis, the 
narrative of man’s creation. In that 
book of Beginnings one learns that hu- 
manity’s role was to inhabit the earth 
and control its resources. That first 
book contains the names of men and 
women and the record of their deeds 
which Moses was inspired to write as 
the prelude to making his followers 
aware that they are to make known the 
will of God. The sons of Jacob, who 
with the patriarch came into Egypt to 
live under favor of Joseph their 
younger brother, localized and forecast 
the divine plan. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
June 28-July 4 

M. An Oppressed People. Exodus 1: 6-14, 

T. A Cry of Distress. Psalm 102: 1-15. 

W. A Prayer in Affliction. Psalm 142: 1-7. 
Th. God Hears a People’s Cry. Exodus 2: 23-25. 
F. The Bondage of Sin. Romans 6: 15-23. 

Sat. Trust in the Lord. Isaiah 26: 1-12. 

S. The Lord Delivers. Psalm 107: 1-9. 


Sy Nathan FZ Melhor 


The community whose placement th 
favorite of Pharaoh had _ sponsorec 
grew in time and under favorable con 
ditions to a size sufficient to attract th 
attention of an Egyptian ruler, who ha 
no friendly feeling for the colony « 
Hebrews. They encountered the pen 
alty of their self-isolation. They wer 
easy victims of suspicion, for they di 
not mix with their neighbors. Thei 
greatest possession they could ne 
share. It was the passing from genera 
tion to generation of the promise tha 
had come to Abraham, to Isaac, t 
Jacob, and thence from fathers to son 
for a succession of inheritances prior t 
the arrival of Moses. This commitmen 
was an idea, or rather it was the prom 
ise of what an idea expressed. For faitl 
was the enabling factor. 


Out of Distress 


Men and nations sometimes go for 
ward in response to the beckoning of 
promise or of a person who is the an 
nouncer of good tidings. But humanl 
speaking it is more often by compul 
sion that folk seek higher levels ant 
abandon persistence in futile labor. I 
is significant that while the Hebrew 
maintained their racial identity by thet 
expectation of an inheritance by prom- 
ise, it was the Egyptians who by & 
series of cruelties gave them the deter- 
mination to dare the dangers of a hos: 
tile army and the hardships of a deser 
trek. It is the custom of man to argu 
with God by citing against what he ha 
the excuse ignorance of any future re. 
ward. This often illustrates the way. 
by which human logic errs and faitl 
presents the facts about the future. 

But wrong ideas figure also in th 
realms of evil tyranny. The Pharaol 

“who knew not Joseph” no doubt tool 
counsel and determined to exterminat 
those Hebrews whose rapid increase it 
numbers, he feared a threat to the lord- 
ship of an Egyptian people. He wa: 
afraid: The immoral nature of his fea 
is made evident by the measures he 
took to ward off the incidence of dan- 
ger. It is here that one may make ¢ 
general observation which has beer 
proven true times without number ir 
both individual and national experi- 
ence. The principle is this: wheneve: 
an evil policy is pursued as a means al 
protection, a mirage of danger is en- 
visioned. The real peril lies hidden im 
the means used to dissolve false fears 
The safe refuge in the truth is deniec 
to those who resort to cruelty. 


The Litherd 
| 
| 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Ky LInos Gohn inet 


What Is Christian Patriotism?—metthew 22:15-21 


INTELLECTUAL pride is bound to lead 
to embarrassment. The enemies of Jesus 
matched wits with Him on many occa- 
sions to their dismay. They were so 
certain they could put this country car- 
penter in His place. This is the trap 
they devised for Him. They would ask 
Him whether it was right for a Jew to 
pay taxes to the Roman empire. That 
question looked absolutely foolproof. 
If Jesus said “yes,” the common folks 
would call him a turncoat and a traitor. 
Much of their regard for Jesus came 
through their hope that He would lead 
them to national freedom. If Jesus said 
“No,” they would have good reason to 
do what they had always wanted to do 
with Jesus—turn Him over to the Ro- 
man authorities and charge Him with 
inciting the people to disobedience and 
rebellion. 

The “country fool” was much wiser 
than the city wise men. Jesus asked for 
a Roman coin. There was Jewish 
money, and a good Jew should have 
carried that. But the enemies of Jesus 
did not despise a profit whenever it 
could be made, and plenty of Roman 
money could be found in their coin 
bags. It took no time at all to find Ro- 
man money among the scribes and 
Pharisees standing by. 

Then came the swift denouement of 
the drama. “Whose is this image and 
superscription?” They probably did not 
discover that they had fallen into their 
own trap even then. But they might 
have sensed that something was going 
wrong. Well, they could answer that 
question, certainly, without danger. 

So they answered, “Caesar’s.” Then 
the bomb exploded, “Give to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and to God 
the things that are God’s.” Can you 
hear the first murmur of amusement in 
the crowd standing by? How it rose 
suddenly into a great shout of laughter 
while the wise men from the city re- 
tired in embarrassed defeat! It was 
much more than a smart answer and 
did much more than put its inventors 
to shame. It offered a principle’ that 
still holds good in the solution of one 
of the most modern problems, the re- 
lationship of church and state. 


You Are Coined 
You are coined in the divine mint. 
Money is part of a man’s life. It is won 
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in exchange for an hour, or a day, or a 
year of a man’s life. It represents re- 
turn for invested time, energies, and 
talents. To be thriftless about money 
is to waste life, precious life that can 
never be lived over again. In the very 
first chapters of the Bible we read how 
man was minted in the image of God. 
So a coin also represents God’s invest- 
ment; a part of His life too goes into a 
coin. 

The value of a coin not only depends 
on the metal and the inscription, but 
it depends on the value placed upon it 
by society. It did not do Robinson 
Crusoe any good to find money in the 
wreck of his vessel. It had lost its value 
when apart from society. 

We are not our own. Our lives are 
in debt to others and have certain re- 
sponsibilities on that account. We will 
understand the duties of Christian cit- 
izenship better if we consider how we 
are indebted. 


To Society 

“We are in the world, but not of the 
world” is just as true in the first phrase 
as in the second. There is no selfmade 
man. Our families, even back several 
generations, make a contribution to 
what we are. Our life situations help 
shape our lives. Our homes, the coun- 
tries in which we live, even the climate 
—all have something to do with making 
us what we are. To be an American 
today is to claim rare privileges in our 
world. We are amused at spread eagle 
oratory typical of the Fourth of July, 
but we cannot see the plight of most 
of the world without wanting to sing 
“America, the Beautiful.” This has 
been a land of unparalleled oppor- 
tunity. It has offered an almost ideal 
setting in which to work out experi- 
ments in democracy. America has not 
always been right. America has per- 
mitted self-interest too much to direct 
her international policies. But as an 
American I have an inheritance that 
can be duplicated by few, if any, of the 
nations of the world. Our Canadian 
neighbors can make the same boast. 

I am minted with the mark of my 
nation. Considerable of the value in 
my life comes from that mint mark. 
Therefore it is my honorable duty, my 
Christian duty, to obey the laws of my 
nation in so far as they do not clash 


with my duty to God. When my nation 
is attacked, I should be glad to give 
my all—even my life for her. I should 
pay my taxes, attend to my voting, 
share in the community life, study my 
nation’s policies, and be as intelligent 
and obedient a citizen as. I. know how. 
A good Christian should be the best 
citizen. 


To God 


We are also God’s. Even in a ma- 
terial way we are debtors to the 
Creator. The farmer says, “See my har- 
vest, the work of my hands.” The very 
soil is made workable for him by the 
sea sands deposited eons ago. Rivers of 
ice ground the rocks to powder, and 
the mold of giant trees and ferns and 
the rotted leaves of the centuries fur- 
nished enrichment. The seeds he 
planted came from the farthest climes, 
and the tools were designed by name- 
less thousands. The bones of mammals 
and the chemicals hidden in the earth 
and air all play their part in growing 
the farmer’s crops. Even the sun and 
rain and wind are partners in the busi- 
ness of the fields. As America lays 
plans to feed a starving world, we must 
not forget that we are in a divine part- 
nership. We need God’s continual 
blessing if we are to win the battle 
against. famine. 

In a very special way we Christians 
are indebted to God. We are not our 
own; we are bought with a price! This 
is our first obligation. We must not 
give Him the leftovers of life, but the 
firstfruits. Even my nation cannot claim 
priority over the rights of God in my 
life. Our hearts are thrilled by stories 
of heroism from the battlefields of the 
world. They also thrill to the heroism 
of Martin Niemoeller and thousands of 
other church leaders who preferred 
concentration camps and even firing 
squads to any compromise with their 
conscience. In totalitarian states the 
only opposition of any consequence to 
paganism, racial discrimination, and ag- 
gression against neighboring nations 
was from churchmen. Jewish refugees 
from Germany speak with undying 
gratitude of Lutheran neighbors who 
helped them at the risk of death itself. 

The cross means nothing unless it 
marks our debt to God. He paid the 
ransom for our sin and freed us from 
its awful powers and penalties. We are 
God’s men, citizens of the Kingdom. 
If the Christians of America are alert, 
this citizenship will never conflict with 
our duties to our nation. 

No nation can ever become truly 
great unless its laws and policies offer 
no affront to a sensitive Christian 
conscience. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 4. Next 

topic, “In What Is Victory?” 
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BOOK § 


The Church Influencing People 


How to Make Friends for Your Church. By John L. Fortson. Association Press. 


186 pages. $2. 


Mr. Fortson has written a book which is more than another manual on 
church publicity. He has tried to establish a philosophy of public relations. 

Two things are essential, he says. The Church must have a program 
planned to meet the spiritual needs of the people. And it must have.means 
of presenting and interpreting that program attractively and forcefully. 


“Christianity did not flame across the 
world by observing a dignified seclu- 
sion,” says the author. In earlier days 
the Church used all available means of 
communication. Today there are many 
more such media, but churchmen have 
not fully mastered their use. 

The Church must go to the public, 
Mr. Fortson says. It must carefully 
calculate the best methods of making 
' itself understood. It must overcome 
the misconceptions of religion which 
are rooted in many minds. It must an- 
swer its critics. It must adjust itself to 
the basic interests evident in popular 
thinking. 

Mr. Fortson thinks that churches are 
not using the available manpower with- 
in their membership in projecting their 
programs before the public. He thinks 
an effective public relations committee 
can be organized in almost every con- 
gregation. He believes a congregation 
can organize itself in numerous ways 
to make a good impression on its com- 
munity. He outlines twenty-five points 
for- consideration of a minister who 
wishes to be skilled in public relations. 

In the field of specific techniques in 
publicity and promotion, the author 
gives a concise explanation of the way 


Story of a Scholar 


A. T. Robertson: A Biography. By 
Everett Gill. Macmillan. 250 pages. 
$2.50. 

Tuts is the carefully written story of 
a many-sided and highly gifted man. 
Already known to the Christian world 
as a New Testament scholar of the first 
rank, Dr. A. T. Robertson is intimately 
revealed here as student, family man, 
preacher, teacher, Bible expositor, and 
denominational leader. Dr. Gill has 
gone to the trouble of consulting not 
only autobiographical manuscripts but 
also the memory and correspondence of 
some seventy of Dr. Robertson’s friends 
and”associates. His European contacts 
and connections are also fully set forth. 

Of special interest to students of 
New Testament Greek is the thrilling 
chapter entitled, “The ‘Big Grammar.’ ” 
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to use newspaper space, direct mail, 
radio, and pictures. Regarding news- 
paper publicity, the author urges those 
responsible for reporting church news 
to seek the really important things that 
are going on, and pay less attention to 
minor items. Get better acquainted 
with the press, he recommends. Let the 
newspapers know you appreciate their 
services. Help editors to see that re- 
ligious news today is of first rate pub- 
lic importance. 

The book has a supplement present- 
ing illustrations of good mimeograph- 
ing, pamphlets, news reports, and sim- 
ilar material. This little supplement 
merely points the direction in which 
some author should go in preparing a 
more complete manual on church pro- 
motion. There would be a real place 
for a book full of illustrations of this 
type. 

Mr. Fortson was a newspaper man, 
radio writer, and until a short time ago 
public relations director of the Federal 
Council of Churches. He supervised 
the publicity on several of the National 
Preaching Missions. Just now he is in 
the U. S. Navy. G. Extson RurFr. 


Indirectly one learns in this biography 
of the vigor and spirit of the Southern 
Baptists and their great seminary at 
Louisville, where Dr. Robertson taught 
from 1888 to 1934. 

The book contains seven illustra- 
tions, a list of Robertson’s many writ- 
ings, and a good index. 

Wittram H. Cooper. 


Prayer Book 


Prayer for Private Devotions in War- 
time. Compiled, edited and in part 
written by Willard L. Sperry. Harper 
and Brothers. 64 pages. Boards, $1. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Tuts little book presents a collection 
of 197 prayers gathered from many 
sources, ancient and modern. It includes 
thirty-three written by the editor, the 
distinguished dean of Harvard Divinity 


School. The selection reveals fine li 
erary taste and a broad appreciatio 
of the devotional treasury of ft 
church. It provides petitions for 
the varied needs and aspirations \ 
these times and is particularly design 
for the private use of those at home. 
An excellent index provides an i 
dication of the sources of all the pra 
ers and reveals the catholicity of the: 
origin. Catholicity, however, is mn 
synonymous with Catholic. A pos 
script gives a brief discussion of 
collect which may be useful for tho 
coming from a non-liturgical traditio 
but which says nothing new to Luther 
ans, except, perhaps, that even Unita 
rians are beginning to understand som 
of the ancient wisdom of the church, 
The prayers are so uniformly goo 
that we hesitate to indulge in stricture 
but if it is not invidious for a Unitariar 
to delete every Trinitarian collect end: 
ing, then it is not invidious for a Lu 
theran to point out the fact. Lutheran 
will not desire to use this book withou 
discretion. Joun W. DosBersTEIN 


Masterpiece of Illustration 

A Treasury of Best-loved Hymns. B 
Daniel A. Poling. Pickwick Press. ; 
pages. $2.50. 

Were it not for the dramatic an 
beautiful designs by James H. Daugh: 
erty, one of America’s great artists 
which illustrate each of the thirty-thre 
hymns studied in this volume, thi 
would be just another book like dozen 
which have appeared before. The illus 
trations by Mr. Daugherty, however 
make this little book a work of ar 
With the bold strokes of a Michelangel 
and the vision (for his illustration 
should more aptly be termed vision 
than designs) of an Ezekiel, he depict 
in vivid color the themes of the hymn 
Dr. Poling has chosen for study. 

Dr. Poling adds nothing new to th 
knowledge already extant in regard t 
the hymns he has chosen for study 


.Here and there he adds some persona 


comment; the memory of a hymn sun; 
in some distant land under striking cir: 
cumstances, or some happy experience 
which impressed the thought of thi 
writer upon him. 

Dr. Poling does not limit his choic: 
of hymns to the more standard ant 
acceptable type, but has intersperses 
among the more traditional songs of th 
church several of the so-called “Gos: 
pel” hymns, for which he presents a1 
apology in his foreword. Since this lit 
tle volume is meant primarily for us¢ 
in homes, the musical setting is tha 
of the piano. Clearly printed, attrac: 
tively bound and jacketed, and mar. 
velously illustrated, this book wouk 
make an acceptable gift to any hym1 
lover: Gustave W. WEBER. - 


The Luthera 


PI oT es: 


Rochester's Inner Mission Society 


“My dad’s in there!” 

This was the unexpected remark 
made by a girl one Sunday as a group 
of children under the care of Pastor 
Heins, superintendent of the Rochester 
Inner Mission Society, passed the bleak 
brick walls of the county penitentiary. 
' The children were on the way to High- 
' land Park to view the famous lilac dis- 

play and then gather in the shade of a 

protecting tree to sing hymns and listen 

to a Bible story. 

Behind the bars at an open prison 
window stood a man waving his hand. 
Yes, that girl’s father was in there! 
‘Pastor Heins had seen him and talked 

' to him only a few days before. Was 

that his hand waving from the barred 

window? It cut deep into her tender 
little soul to have others realize that 

_her daddy was in prison. She will bear 

those scars to the grave. Yes, and those 

other scars of drunken brawls in the 

' home, of terrible quarrels and beatings, 

of screams of terror, and of angry 

| shouts and curses. When this hap- 

’ pened, the fathers of nine of the chil- 
dren of the Center were in the peni- 
_tentiary. 

This incident merely typifies in a 
dramatic way the completion this week 
of ten fruitful years of activity, carried 
“on by the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 

ciety of Rochester and Vicinity—ten 

_ years of problems, but also ten years 

of learning how to solve problems to 

_which there was often no precedent. 


» Beginnings 

The actual organization took place 
June 22, 1933, at an enthusiastic meet- 
_ ing attended by one hundred people 
| held at Grace Church, Rochester. An 
| address which is still favorably remem- 
_ bered was given by Dr. James Ooster- 
‘ling, superintendent of the Inner Mis- 
sion Society of. Baltimore, Md. The 
“proposed constitution and by-laws were 
' accepted, and the following officers 
were elected: F. R. Knubel, D.D., 
Reformation, president (Dr. Knubel 
| was president for the first five years) ; 
) Walter Krumwiede, S.T.D., Grace, vice- 
' president; F. E. Reissig, D.D., Em- 
manuel, now of Washington, D. C., sec- 
‘retary (Dr. Reissig was secretary for 
the first seven years); and Emil J. 
_Villnow, Zion, treasurer. Ten additional 
-men—clergy and laity—were elected 
directors. The, first meeting of the 
Board of Directors was held September 
27, 1933. Incorporation was effected 
September 19, 1935. 5 
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A Decade of Inner Mission Activity 


| Superintendent Heins Proves Good Leader in 


By HOWARD A. KUHNLE 


Superintendent Heins and 
Dr. F. R. Knubel 


Wide representation on the Board is 
secured by a provision that every con- 
gregation is to elect a member. There 
are also members-at-large. 


Pastor Heins 


The very heart and soul of the work 
is the Rev. Fred W. Heins, the only 
superintendent that the Society has 


. ever had. Ordained in 1924, he went to 


Japan as a missionary, but returned in 
1933 during his second term. His call 
to Rochester was given him December 
8, 1933, for a work which was truly of 
a pioneering nature. 

The best way to indicate the im- 
portance of Pastor Heins’ work is by a 
quotation from Dr. Knubel’s presiden- 
tial report for 1937: “The heart of our 
whole work has been the Rev. Fred W. 
Heins. He has been a tireless leader, 
and his complete unselfishness has been 
a true example for all the Inner Mis- 
sion work carried out under him.” 

Pastor Heins’ own 
spirit is shown in 
these words from his 
report for 1940: “There 
are problems which 
still perplex us. We 
are troubled as we 
think of the many 
tasks undone because 
of lack of time.” 

Well, what about 
now, with wartime 
problems, extra calls, 
emergencies? The 


The Lutheran Inner 
Mission Center in 
Rochester, N. Y., 
is a boon to the 

neighborhood 


4 
only answer is that Rochester is still 


trying to keep up with Fred Heins! 

A number of people have served on 
the staff with Pastor Heins from time 
to time, but especially to be mentioned 
is. Miss Emily Kener, trained at the 
Baltimore Motherhouse, who has given 
herself without stint to the work since 
September 30, 1937. 


Buildings 

The first headquarters were in Con- 
cordia Church, occupied in 1934. In 
1935 a store was rented on North Clin- 
ton Avenue. A two-story brick build- 
ing was bought in 1936 at 752 North 
Clinton Avenue. 

January 12, 1941, the Society took a 
final step so far as location is concerned 
when Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D., of 
New York City, secretary of the De- 
partment of Welfare of the National 
Lutheran Council, dedicated the large, 
adequate, and well-equipped building 
at 427 North Clinton Avenue. Through 
a fortunate real estate market, the So- . 
ciety was able to buy this building, a 
former funeral parlor, including a 
beautiful chapel, for a fraction of what 
it cost to erect some ten years before. 
This location is ideal for the work of 
the Society, because it is in the center 
of an underprivileged area. 


Organization of the Work 


The work of the Society is organized 
efficiently under a number of commit- 
tees, including Executive, Evangelism, 
Welfare, Membership, Camp, Property, 
Promotion, Finance, and Women’s. The 
membership is kept informed by the 
Clarion, issued under the editorship of 
Earl Freese of Resurrection Church, of 
the Promotion Committee. A number 
of clubs are operated at the Center, in- 
cluding Girls, Boys, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Cooking, and Music. Camping 
has a major emphasis. 

The Inner Mission Store is operated 

(Continued on page 30) 
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US Lenvcee ws Bei eos 


A MISSION BUILT ON STEWARDSHIP AND EVANGELISM 
Baltimore Pastor Given a Surprise 


AscEeNSION Day marked the first an- 
niversary of Baltimore’s newest and 
youngest mission congregation 


Ascension Lutheran Church 


Under the leadership of the Rev. 


Roland W. Renkel, pastor since Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, this mission has grown in 
membership from sixty-one charter 
members a year ago to 133 confirmed 
members. The first confirmation class 
of three girls and six boys was received 
into membership Palm Sunday eve- 
ning. The church school enrollment is 
121, with a record attendance of 109 
present on Easter; 84 per cent of the 
membership communed at Easter. 

Pastor Renkel has seen to it that the 
congregation is benevolent-minded. The 
per capita synodical benevolence has 
been established at $4.00 per member 
instead of the synodical apportionment 
of $3.68. The congregation has turned 
over to the treasurer of the Maryland 
Synod $342 for 1943 Lutheran World 
Action, 156 per cent above her quota. 
At the congregation’s first annual 
meeting in January they went on 
record as favoring the stewardship way 
and opposing church suppers, bazaars, 
bingo parties, ete. All bills are paid. 
A balance of $1,000 in the treasury 
validates the principle of freewill giv- 
ing in church financing. During the 
past year special gifts have included an 
Estey electric reed organ, offering 
plates, alms bason, American and 
Christian service flags, fifty Common 
Service Books, and curtains for chapel 
windows. 

During the past winter the Commit- 
tee on Evangelism has done commend- 
able work in seeking the unchurched. 
A house to house survey has been made 
of the Rogers Forge area. The com- 


mittee distributed 5,000 folders describ- 


ing the church and her program and 
inviting the unchurched to the services. 

The steady, rapid growth of this con- 
gregation will soon make the present 
parsonage-chapel inadequate to house 
the growing congregation and church 
school. With labor donated by the men 
of the church, the first floor of the res- 
idence at 7005 York Road has been 
transformed into a chapel seating 140 
people. An 8.30 A. M. service is being 
planned in addition to the regular 
morning service to accommodate the 
worshiping congregation. 


The Stewardship Way 


St. John’s Church, Lloyd M. Keller, 
D.D., pastor, celebrated their thirty- 
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By Lioyp M. KELLER 


Ascension Church, Baltimore, 
newest mission congregation in the city 


fifth anniversary May 9 with a $2,000 
anniversary offering for mortgage re- 
duction; 166 individuals and fourteen 
organizations of the church contributed 
$5.00 or more each to make this pos- 
sible. One feature of the anniversary 
service was the return of the stewards. 
At the White Gift Service last Decem- 
ber 20 the pastor distributed a personal 
$18 White Gift for mortgage reduction 
to eighteen stewards, three of whom 
were boys and fifteen girls. The ma- 
jority of the stewards were volunteers 
from the 1942 and 1943 confirmation 
classes. Each of the stewards received 
$1.00 for investment for mortgage re- 
duction in the intervening months. The 
stewards returned to give an account- 
ing of their stewardship at the morning 
anniversary service May 9. The orig- 
inal investment in the possession of the 
stewards had grown from $18 to $215 
as an anniversary gift for mortgage re- 
duction. Each “talent” had gained more 
than ten “talents.” The largest gain 
was made by Miss Helen Lacks, $43. 
Second on the list was Miss Martha 
Opper, $21; third Miss Jacqueline 
Ruley, $20; fourth, Miss Ruth Ann 
Hendrix, $15. The remaining’ fourteen 
stewards returned $116—Donald 
Alberts, Betty Burnham, Betty Chris- 
tensen, Betty Brown, Margaret Fel- 
leisen, Esther Gray, Marion Hughes, 
Harriet Kennard, Dorothy Lentz, 
Dorothy Needling, Merle Shaffer, 
Helen Shagogue, Betty Storm and 
Henry Vohrer. Recognition certificates 
signed by the officers of the church 
council and the mortgage fund treas- 
urer were presented to the stewards in 
appreciation of their stewardship. On 
Anniversary Night, May 10, the stew- 
ards related how gains had been 
achieved on their original investment. 


They Do It With Stamps a 

St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, Md., 
the Rey. I. Wilson Kepner pastor, ha 
been building up a Church Improve- 
ment Fund for necessary renovations 
and repairs. Lenten Denial offering 
are being used to build up this fund. 
During the past two years Defense 
Stamp booklets were distributed to the 
members of the congregation to be 
filled in with 10-cent Defense Stamps 
for. the Lenten Denial Offering. In 
1942 this offering amounted to $325; in 
1943 the amount received in stamps was 
$500. The PS33310 Saving Stamp book 
used holds twenty-five ten-cent stamps. 
The use of the Defense Stamp booklet 
with the church’s message on gummed 
paper pasted on the back cover page 
has resulted in increased Lenten Denial 
Offerings in this congregation. B 

Miss Esther Marshall will come to 
St. John’s from the Commission of 
American Missions of the National Lu- 
theran Council as a full-time parish 
worker June 19. A major portion of 
her time will be spent in the congrega- 
tion’s extension work in the Brooklyn 
housing project in co-operation with 
Baltimore’s Larger Parish Plan in the 
new housing areas. St. John’s super- 
vises an extension church school of 
over 200 in this area. A four weeks’ 
vacation church school will be con- 
ducted at St. John’s for children of this 
area beginning June 21. A school of 


’ more than 150 is anticipated. 


"Unexpected and Incredible" 


Dr. John L. Deaton, pastor of Christ 
Church during the past nine years, 
came to his evening service May 23 to 
discover unexpected illustrations for 
his announced evening sermon subject, 
“Unexpected and Incredible.” One sur- 
prise followed another as the pattern 
of the service unfolded in amazing de- 
viation from his own planned vespers. 


John L. Deaton, D.D. 


It is reasonable to conclude that in ad- 
dition to the “incredible” illustration: 
that emerged as the vesper service 
progressed, Dr. Deaton deviated from 
the original content of his preparec 
sermon when the place of the sermor 
was finally reached. Dr. Deaton, fol- 
lowing a week-end speaking engage- 
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ment out of town, returned to his ves- 
per service to realize that something 
had been going on during his absence. 
An unusual number of cars were lined 
up on both sides of the street in the 
Hill Street area. He entered the chancel 
for the vesper service to discover sanc- 
tuary and gallery overflowing with a 
congregation of 1,600 people. 

The occasion was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Dr. Deaton’s ordination 
to the gospel ministry. During the 
week the church council and staff had 
laid the ground work for the surprise 
by sending out a letter with Dr. 
Deaton’s picture enclosed urging at- 
tendance at this vesper service celebra- 
tion. Following the evening prayer, 
surprise guests came forward from the 
hallway and took charge of the con- 
gratulatory sequence. Dr. W. A. Dea- 
ton, retired minister from Boone, N. C., 
offered congratulations to his son. Dr. 
L. M. Zimmerman,, 82-year-old pastor 
emeritus of Christ congregation, paid 
tribute to the pastor and presented him 
with a bouquet of twenty-five Amer- 
ican Beauty roses. The congregation 
presented their pastor with a beautiful 
Hamilton wrist watch. Recently 
elected Republican Mayor of Baltimore, 
Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin, brought 
congratulatory wishes from City Hall. 

During Dr. Deaton’s nine-year min- 


istry at Christ Church $150,000 was 
‘raised to defray the expense of a new 


parish hall and extensive church im- 
provements, $9,000 has been placed in 
a growing endowment fund, and $28,000 
has been deposited in a sustaining fund. 

The congregation has recently turned 
over to the treasurer of the Maryland 
Synod an offering of $3,000 for 1943 
Lutheran World Action, 122 per cent of 


the congregation’s quota. During the 
past year Christ Church’s total benev- 


olence contributions exceeded $13,000. 


New Mayor Inaugurated 


“Presented to the Hon. Theodore R. 
McKeldin for his inauguration as Mayor 


of the City of Baltimore, May 18, 1943, 


by his devoted children, Theodore R. 
McKeldin, Jr., and Clara Whitney Mc- 
Keldin,” was the inscription embossed 
on the cover of a Bible presented by 
his children to Baltimore’s new Mayor 
at the inauguration ceremony. Mr. Mc- 
Keldin opened the Bible at the sixth 
chapter of Galatians when he took the 


oath of office. 


Newly elected officers of the Balti- 
more Ministerial Association are as 


follows: President, the Rev. I. Wilson 


Kepner; vice-president, the Rev. Roger 
M. Singer; secretary-treasurer, the 
Rey. Lawrence D. Folkemer. 


At the spring meeting of the Balti- 
more District Luther League held at 
St. John’s Church, May 11, the follow- 
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ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Edna Ivarsen Bankard; 
vice-presidents, Mark Schwalm and 
Harriet Reeves; recording secretary, 
Mary Gottschall; corresponding secre- 
tary, Edna Wagner; treasurer, Edith 
Inglis; historian, Marie Otto; pastoral 
adviser, the. Rev. Warren C. Johnson. 


The Lutheran Church Extension So- 
ciety of Baltimore City reports the 
following facts from returns on a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to its thirty-four Bal- 
timore pastors. The following facts are 
gleaned from twenty-one parishes re- 


porting: 158 were confirmed Palm 
Sunday, 161 confirmed Whitsunday. 
Accessions during Lent and Easter by 
letter from Lutheran congregations 92, 
from other denominations 44, by adult 
baptism 21, otherwise 157, of whom 89 
were previously unchurched; total com- 
munions 7,154; 14 churches reported an 
increase in the number of strangers at- 
tending services; 16 churches reported 
larger attendances this Lenten season 
than last year. Those in the service of 
the country from 21 congregations 
number 1,004 men and 29 women. 


lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


* Means Outstanding for Family. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Air Force, Bambi, The Great Commandment, In Which We Serve, My 
Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, Desert Victory, For 
Me and My Gal, George Washington Slept Here, The Immortal Sergeant, Journey for 
Margaret, Keeper of the Flame, Life Begins at 8.30, The Moon Is Down, The More the 
Merrier, My Sister Eileen, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random 
Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, The Siege of Leningrad, This Land Is Mine, Wings and 


the Woman. 


Du Barry Was a 
Lady (MGM) 
Lucille Ball 
Gene Kelley 
Red Skelton 


Musical, in technicolor, its 
setting ranging from New 
York night club to (in a 
hat-check boy’s dream) the 
court of Louis XV. 


Follow the Band 
(Univ.) 
Leon Errol 
Eddie Quillan 


Musical. Goat-dairy hand 
with trombone as hobby 
makes good in big city 
swing band. 


Ribald hurnor of original stage pro- 
duction toned down for screen. 
Elaborately staged spectacle that 
tries hard but manages to be mostly 
pretentious, only mildly ate as 


Usual slapstick comedy and band 
numbers as detached filler in trivial 
film. IVES (C, 


Next of Kin 
(British film 
officially pro- 
duced, released 
by Univ.) 


Drama showing how “loose 
talk” by soldiers tipped off 
enemy to _ approaching 
commando raid, resulting 
in excessive fatalities. 


Example of success in presenting 
factual, educational mateyial in dra- 
matic form to produce impressive 
effect. Combat portions convincing. 
Objective, interesting. M, Y 


Russians at War 
(Artkino; com- 
mentary in 
English) 


Documentary, showing the 
armies at the front, work- 
ers in factories, children 
under stress of war, activ- 
ity of guerillas. 


Authentic, much of it photographed 
under actual conditions of combat; 
this lacks coherent dramatic interest 
but is nevertheless interesting, im- 
pressive. M, 


*Saludos Amigos 
(Disney; RKO) 


Cartoon recounting adven- 
tures of Goofy and Donald 
Duck in South America, 
plus a sequence introduc- 
ing Pedro, the brave little 
mail plane, in his first 
trans-Andes flight. 


White Savage 
(Univ.) 
Jon Hall 
Maria Montez 
Sabu 


Melodrama on a never- 
never tropical isle, with 
glamorous princess, evil 
white exploiters, native 
dances, temple rites and an 
earthquake to end all 
earthquakes. 


The cartoon portions are good- 
humored, spontaneous, presented 
without condescension; inserted 
technicolor shots of Disney staff 
touring and sketching are interest- 
ing. Excellent as “good neighbor” 
material. Entertaining. ME sYe C 


The “evil” whites as menace are ac- 
ceptable since leader is from Ger- 
many! Technicolor is beautiful; 
otherwise, just a Sunday-comics 
serial. Pretentious and phony. 


? 
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HARTWICK COLLEGE 


ONEONTA—NEW YORK 


The College of the Catskills 
(Co-Educational) 


A Standard Four-Year Christian College 
of Arts and Sciences, approved by the 
Regents of New York State. 


Sponsored by The United Lutheran 
Synod of New York. 


Dedicated to the Education and Training 
of Christian Men and Women. 


CURRICULUM OFFERINGS; 
Liberal Arts, Secondary Teacher Educa- 
tion, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Science, Music, Home Economics, Pre- 
Professional Courses in Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Laboratory Techni- 
cianship, and Social Service. 


New School of Nursing opens 
July 12 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE. 
Self-help Opportunities Provided. 


For catalog and book of views address 


Henry J. Arnold, A.M., Ph.D. 


President 


ay Vr ance: 
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WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE HOLDS MEETING 


THE annual conference meeting of the 
West Virginia Synod was held at St. 
Paul’s Church, Morgantown, W. Va., 
the Rev. W. R. Hashinger pastor, May 
10 and 11. This conference was orig- 
inally scheduled to meet at Jackson’s 
Mill State Four-H Camp, where the 
sessions of synod since 1934 and several 
sessions of the conference have been 
held. This beautiful spot, however, has 
been taken over by the U. 8S. Navy as 
an aviation training base. So at the 
last moment Pastor Hashinger acted 
with gracious hospitality and invited 
the conference to his fair city. The 
delegates were housed at Hotel Mor- 
gan, but all sessions were held in the 
church. 

All ‘pastors serving congregations 
were present excepting three: Dr. W. P. 
Cline, Jr., and the Rev. Howard Amick 
and David E. Kinsler, who are chap- 
lains in the armed forces. 

The conference opened with the ad- 
ministration of Holy Communion and 
the sermon by the president, the Rev. 
A. K. Jones, Monday evening, May 10. 
Following the service the Rev. Harold 
L. Hann, director of Lutheran World 


YOUR SUMMER VISITORS 


will appreciate having a Vacation Visitor’s Card filled out for them to 


take back to their own church schools. 


Be sure to have a supply of 


these on hand. Order one of the convenient card forms listed below. 


VACATION OR VISITING REPORT CARD 


Puyil’s Vacation or Visiting Report Card 


Pupil’s Name. 


Superintendent 
PLACE 


one 


is a correct record of my attendance at Sunday School during my absence 
Slonsture. 


Tat vinveiniyin oats, Oma, Pa Tee 


A form card to be filled out and presented 
to pupils of one’s own school when leaving 
for vacation or visits, or to be supplied 
visitors at one’s school over a period of 
time. Space for eight Sundays. 


Price, 75 cents a hundred. 


BLUE ATTENDANCE CARD 


: =e 
* Thy word li a lamp whte my fect and a Nght ante my path™ 


Oke anderatgned rertifg that. 
ous tn attendance at thr Bunbdsy-GHrhool srsston of 


(Prand).— 


- ‘Grete 
Pais Crevibeats properly rigned will be acrepied as the equivalent of atiendance at 
che howe school. 


FOR VISITORS 
(Certification of bldg, 


A handy form card for certi the at- 
tendance of yisiting members o a er Sun- 
day schools who have not been provided by 
their schools with the visiting report card 
described to the left. Size, 34 x 514 inches. 

Price, 60 cents a hundred. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL AWARDS. Many literature and novelty 
items suitable for this purpose are listed on pages 5-41 of our Catalog of Church 
and School Supplies No. 74, in the hands of all pastors and Sunday school 


superintendents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET 
Columbia 


Chicago 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Pittsburgh 


By Witt1aAm M. Ernarp 


Action, showed slides of the work being 
done by “Love’s Working Arm.” This 
film was used extensively by various 
congregations subsequently. 

Tuesday morning the session opened — 
witha devotional talk by the Rev. 
J. Bruce Kaufman. During the busi- 
ness session, the Rev. L. Arthur Wagner 
of Parkersburg, W. Va., was elected 
president, and the Rev. A. C. Curran, — 
secretary-treasurer. After the business 
was transacted a series of inspirational 
addresses were delivered on the last 
five chapters of the book of Romans. — 
In the morning the first was offered by — 
the Rev. Dr. G. W. Schillinger on the 
subject, “Consecration of Body and 
Mind,” another by the Rev. W. Roy 
Hashinger on, “Obedience to Civil 
Authorities,” and the last one of the 
morning by the Rev. Dr. A. B. Leamer — 
on the theme, “Christian Principles and 
World Peace.” In the afternoon. the 
Rev. Harold L. Hann continued the 
series with an address on “Living by — 
the Rule of Love.” The Rev. Simon 
Snyder, who could not be present 
owing to a seminary board meeting, — 
had assigned to him the theme, “Using 
the Spirit’s Power.” This subject was 
treated by the new pastor of the Davis- 
Elkins Charge, the Rev. R. Eugene 
Smith. The last subject was presented 
by the Rev. L. Arthur Wagner under 
the title, “The Art of Appreciation.” © 
After hearing the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee and announcements 
concerning the place of the meeting of 
the synod by the president of the - 
synod, the Rev. E. F. K. Roof, the con- 
ference adjourned. 


In the Parishes 


At Holy Trinity Church, Elkins, a 
beautiful illuminated picture of Christ — 
was placed above the altar in memory 
of former friends and members of the 
congregation. The exterior of the 
church was painted some time ago and 
the interior redecorated more recently. © 
This congregation is providing a service _ 
flag and a service roll for men and — 
women in the armed forces. 


At St. John’s Church, Davis, a beau- 
tiful picture bearing the title, “Theg 
Christus,” has been put above the altar 
in honor of the pastor emeritus, the — 
Rev. A. F. Richardson. A service faye : 
was presented by the Sunday school. ‘ 
Material for new altar hangings was 
bought by members of the congrega- 
tion and the Ladies’ Aid Society. These — 
paraments were made by Mrs. Ludwig — 
Braun. Mr. Harold Phelps, superinten- — 
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flent of the Sunday school and secre- 
wary of the parish, upholstered the 
(pulpit chairs. 


| Two congregations of the Accident 
}Parish, St. John’s at the Cove, and St. 
*aul’s.in Accident, Md., recently ded- 
cated service flags, containing eight 
‘ind eleven stars respectively. Pastor 
*/. Wilson Harner announces that Coun- 
wilmen Bert Frazee and George Hetz 
Monated new pulpit and lectern lamps. 
§5t. Paul’s congregation exceeded its 
j.utheran World Action quota by 30 per 
ment. Congratulations! 


» Edgewood congregation, Wheeling, 
i). Va., the Rev. Merle W. Boyer, Ph.D., 
pastor, has been giving Christian edu- 
mation an excellent emphasis. A re- 
igious weekday school closed May 12. 
WChis school was made possible through 
e allocation of funds from the Sunday 
ichool treasury. The teachers who so 
senerously donated their time were 

Misses Elda Bigler and Martha Bartels 


Hiren of the Church program is also 
Hlourishing. On Easter this congrega- 
Mion reached its goal in raising $1,000 
jor debt reduction. The pastor’s address 
iis now 715 Valley View, Wheeling. 


| The Rev. E. F. K. Roof, president of 
“he synod, installed the Rev. Curtis E. 
Kuhnert as pastor of the Aurora Parish 
WMay 2. 


-G. W. Schillinger, D.D., has been 
Nerving temporarily as professor of 
®Dricntal history at Morris Harvey Col- 
ege, Charleston, W. Va., in addition to 
uis work as pastor of Trinity Church. 


Missionary in Housing Area 

) The Rev. W. K. Hauser, working 
Minder the auspices of the Board of 
“American Missions, and now pastor 
Wyro tem of the New Haven Parish, 
flason County, W. Va., has been doing 
some intensive work among the war 
ndustry settlements of that general 
trea. The pastor’s report shows 721 
Mrailer residents contacted, 483 indi- 
Wriduals at other temporary settlements 
Wrisited in West Virginia, and over in 
Waallipolis, Middleport, and Pomeroy, 
MDhio, hundreds more were interviewed; 
fill this in addition to his work in serv- 
ng the three established congregations, 
mong which he paid 322 regular calls. 


Mrs. E. J. Riley, wife of the Sunday 
%chool superintendent of St. John’s con- 
sregation of the Red House Parish, and 
other of Chaplain Loyal T. Riley, 
"bassed to the life beyond May 5. 


‘Tragedy struck again within our 
Synod, when Paul Kautz (grandson of 
Dr. A. B. Leamer, former writer of this 
-olumn and former president of our 
synod) was struck by a railroad train 
and instantly killed. 
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275 LUTHERAN CHILDREN 


e from congested areas of New York City will have 
their only chance at health and vacation happiness in 
God’s out-of-doors this summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 


Towners, N. Y. 


—if good friends and Sunday schools will help with their 
gifts. Your ‘“fresh-air contribution” will be needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
New York City 10, N. Y. 


$20.00 ONE CHILD TWO WEEKS, $10.00 ONE WEEK. 


105 East 22nd St., 


$1.50 A DAY. 


The need this summer is greater because war time shortages and restrictions and 
the lack of funds have prevented the re-opening of many charity camps. 


Northern Illinois Women 
in Convention 


THE twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Northern Conference of the Illinois 
Synod was held May 4 in Grace Church, 
Monroe, Wis., with 115 members reg- 
istered; seven pastors were present. 

Mrs. Hammer, president, called the 
meeting to order. Mrs. T. B. Hersch 
conducted the devotional services 
morning and afternoon, taking as her 
theme, “Prayer and Work.” The Rev. 
Newell Mendenhall, pastor of Grace 
Church, welcomed the convention. Mrs. 
Hammer responded with a “thank you” 
and gave a short resume of the year’s 
work. Mrs. Ralph Dinderman, treas- 
urer, reported $4,127.82 received from 
the Women’s Missionary Societies and 
$885.67 from the Young Women’s So- 
cieties during the year. 

All officers were re-elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Hammer; vice-president, 
Mrs. Teets; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
B. C. Rose; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Martin Wall; treasurer, Mrs. Ralph 
Dinderman,. 

Mrs. Bingaman, president of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the Illinois 
Synod, told of the carrell which had 
been given to the library of Carthage 
College. This carrell is to be dedicated 
in honor of the forty-four ministers and 
missionaries who have graduated from 
Carthage College. 

Mrs. O. Garfield Beckstrand, vice- 
president of the state society, extended 
an invitation to hold the biennial meet- 
ing and the Youth Congress next No- 
vember at Trinity Church, Rockford. 

Mrs. R. A. Torrey was the first 
speaker of the afternoon. She and her 
husband, Presbyterian missionaries, 
have lately returned from their work 
in China and are well acquainted with 
several of our U. L. C..A. missionaries. 
She spoke especially of Miss Erva 
Moody, who is now in a concentration 
camp in China. Mrs. Torrey stressed 
the need for preparing now to send 
missionaries out after the war. 

Sister Frieda Buerger, social mission 
worker in Chicago, brought greetings 


HOLY TRINITY 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CARL H. BARTSCH, Pastor 
Two Services: 8:00 A. M—10:45 A. M. 
Church School, 9:30 A, M. 


Celebration of The Lord’s Supper. 
First Sunday at 8:00 A. M. 
First Wednesday at 8:00 P. M. 


Welcome to Our Services 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
‘Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW'S -BY-THE-5EA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


10:00 A.M. 
11:15 A.M, 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 
Running ee Free ateaee Rooms. $1.00 up. 
Booklet—J. M. Roesch 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 14 W. 40th St., New York 

Tel. CHickering 4-3306 

Address all eorreaoannianes to Miss J. Hall, 
elhi, New York. Tel. Delhi “33F21 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., oye oms England. 


sae He e@ 
2 PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc 


peesaey Sapa Sane at YOR : 
Ie STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


~~ MEMORIALS IN’ WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS «4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED i 


from that mission and spoke of juvenile 
delinquents, in which work she is es- 
pecially interested at this time. 

Mrs. J. L. BUTLER. 
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IN WAR 
AND IN PEACE 
NURSING 7 
Training in war days for war 
tasks— 
But a training with-a future. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


Staten Island, New York City 


In affiliation with: 
S. I. Hospital 
Richmond Memorial Hospital 
S. I. Visiting Nurses 
Seaview Tuberculosis 
Hospital 
Richmond Borough 
Hospital 


Three-Year Course to Prepare 
for N. Y. State License as R. N. 


Four-Year Course for B.S. in 
Nursing 


First year on college campus; 
Next two years in hospitals; 
Fourth year on campus, 


NEXT CLASS JULY 1, 1943 


Scholarship Help to Worthy 
Students 


Accredited by New York State 
Department of Nursing Education 


Write for further information 
Miss A. S. Kerley, R.N., 


Director 


Nursing Service Urgently Needed 
Help Your Country and Yourself 
TRAIN TO BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 


THE VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR PRACTICAL NURSES 
A Nationally Recognized School 


OFFERS WOMEN FROM 18 to 50 
A NINE MONTHS’ COURSE 
Eight Classes a Year. 

Next Classes begin July 15 and September 1 
Write for information 
VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL, INC. 

5511 Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Summer School of Three 
Southern Synods ) 


THE annual Summer School for 
Church Workers conducted jointly by 
the Lutheran Synods of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida, 
will be held June 27-July 3 at Colum- 
bia College, Columbia, S. C. The pro- 
gram was set up by a joint committee 
from the sponsoring synods. 

The school will open with Vespers on 
the campus with a sermon by Dr. W. A. 
Reiser of Augusta, Ga. 

The daily schedule will include: Devo- 
tions, in charge of the Rev. J. LeGrande 
Mayer of Clinton, S. C., and Bible Hour 
by Dr. M. R. Hamsher of Harrisburg, 
Pa. The Leadership Training Courses 
will have as instructors: the Rev. J. 
Milton Frick, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Mary 
Christine Losse, Charleston, S. C.; the 
Rev. W. H. Lefstead, Summerville, 
S. C.; Miss Lucy Brady, Columbia, 
S. C.; the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Pastors’ Conference 
will be led by Dr. Hamsher, and Hymn 
Study will be in charge of Miss Winnie 
Butt of Charleston, S. C. 

A conference for pastors and laymen 
will be led by Dr. Amos J. Traver of 
Frederick, Md. The Women’s Mission- 
ary Society studies and conference will 
be in charge of Miss Marie Heinsohn 
of Charleston, S. C. The Luther League 
studies and conference will be led by 
the Rev. William J. Ducker of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Recreation will be directed 
by the Rev. Edgar D. Zeigler of Colum- 
bia, S. C. Dr. Traver will deliver the 
evening lectures. 

A special program has been arranged 
for the youth of the church, with the 
theme, “My Neighbor and I.” Workers 


in this group include: Devotions and 
Bible Study, Mr. Zeigler; Music and 
Hymn Study, Miss Butt; Studies by 
Mrs. Maben Jones, Columbia, S. C., 
Mrs. Albert Frey, Augusta, Ga., Mrs 
John Miller, Columbia, Miss Helen 
Derrick, Augusta, Miss Elizabeth Bis- 
choff, Charleston, and the Rev. Carl B, 
Caughman, Cameron, S. C. | 
The Children of the Church Program 
for children under twelve years old will 
be led by Mrs. J. V. Long, Prosperity, 
S. C., and Mrs. L. S. G. Miller, Elber- 
ton, Ga. Mrs. Long will also give a 
course for leaders of this department, 
The cost of the school for adults is 
$10 for the week and $1 registration fee. 
The administrative officers of the 
school are: the Rev. W. A. Reiser, 
D.D., Augusta, Ga., director; the Rey. 
Carl B. Caughman, Cameron, §. C, 
dean; the Rev. H. D. Kleckley, Saluda, 
S. C., registrar-treasurer; the Rev. J. 
Obert Kempson, Columbia, S. C., see- 
retary; the Rev. J. LeGrande Mayer, 
Clinton, S. C., chaplain; Mrs. E. A 
Tarrer, Columbia, S. C., pianist. 
All registrations are requested to be 
in the hands of the registrar-treasurer 

not later than June 21. 
Wynne C. Boriex. — 


Thiel Commencement 


BaAcCALAUREATE degrees were con- 
ferred on forty-one seniors, secretarial 
certificates were given to six students, 
and four honorary degrees were 
awarded at the Thiel College com- 
mencement exercises, held in the gym- 
nasium at Greenville, Pa. May 31. 
Twenty-three students received the 
Bachelor of Arts degree and fourteen 
the Bachelor of Science. 


THIEL COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT PRINCIPALS 


(Left to right) Pres. William F. Zimmerman, Ph.D., Thiel College; Paul H. Roth, 

-D., President, Northwestern Theological Seminary, Minneapolis; Samuel Trexler, 
D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President, United Synod of New York; Alfred M. Stump, D.D., 
pastor St. Paul’s Church, New Castle, Pa.; the Rev. G. Elson Ruff, Litt.D., 
Departmental Editor, “The Lutheran,” Philadelphia. 
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The Doctor of Divinity degree was 
conferred upon the Rev. Alfred M. 
Stump, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod Board of American Missions and 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New 
Castle, Pa., and upon the Rev. Oscar W. 
Carlson of Butler, Pa., director of 
evangelism for the Board of Social 
issions of the United Lutheran 
hurch. The commencement speaker, 
Samuel Trexler, D.D., president of the 
United Synod of New York, was given 
he degree of Doctor of Laws. The de- 
gree of Doctor of Literature was 
awarded the Rev. G. Elson Ruff of 
Philadelphia, Departmental Editor of 
THE LUTHERAN. 

. This was the first Thiel commence- 
ment for Dr. William F. Zimmerman, 
ho was inaugurated as president of 
Thiel February 2 of this year. The class 
as presented by Dr. H. G. Gebert, 
dean of the college. Other features of 
the program were the inspiring address 
by Dr. Trexler, the dedication of an 
onor Roll to the men in service, pre- 
ented by the Student Union, and se- 
ections by the chapel choir under the 
direction of Miss Marion E. Gerberich. 
e baccalaureate sermon May 30 was 
elivered by Dr. Paul H. Roth of the 
class of ’03, now president of the North- 
western Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ewberry s Commencement 


A SERIES of musical recitals and ora- 
sorical contests ushered in Newberry’s 
wartime commencement, May 31-June 
l. The baccalaureate sermon, “Dynamic 
ror Doing,’ was presented by the Rev. 
Wdenry Smith Petrea, pastor of Grace 
WChurch, Rock Hill, S. C., and statis- 
jician for the South Carolina Synod. 
Captain E. B. Keisler, chaplain at Camp 
Wheeler, Georgia, was liturgist. 
Under title, “Tale of Three Cities,” 
he commencement speaker, Dr. Henry 
elson Snyder of Wofford College, ex- 
olled the indestructible and unbombed 
alues of beauty, law and religion. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
onferred upon 37 students, Bachelor 
Mf Science upon 25, and 25 received 
‘Business Department Certificates. Nine 
sold medals were awarded students for 
Wexcellence in citizenship, oratory, 
usic. The $50 Kendall oratory prize 
as won by John Yost, Jr., Atlanta. 
% Three honorary degrees were con- 
erred: on the Rev. C. F. Herman 
uger, pastor at Jacksonville, Florida, 


hase, Jr., Dean of Administration at 
Whe University of South Carolina, Doc- 
Yor of Laws; on Olin Benjamin Cannon, 
ewberry alumnus, former member of 
Whe faculty, superintendent of New- 
erry City Schools, Doctor of Laws. 

The feature of the commencement 
was the number of flag-bedecked va- 


une 23, 1943 


Doctor of Divinity; on John Anderson 


C. A. Rudisill Library” 
(Co-educational) LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by The United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina. 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
.B. and Degrees. 

Pre-professional, Teachers’, Business Administration and Music Courses. 
Expenses $380.00 to $400.00. 


For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, HICKORY, N. C. 


The Baltimore 
Motherhouse 


Courses Leading to Deaconess 
Work and other Christian 
Service. Send for Literature 
and Particulars. 


LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 

G. Morris Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
“The Thoughts of Youth are Long, Long Thoughts” 
While Susquehanna University is now educating 
325 prospective aviation cadets in basic college 


subjects, she announces her regular curricula for 
civilian students as follows: 


Liberal Arts (A.B.) 
Business Education (B.S.) 
Music Education (B.S.) 


THE SUMMER TERM ~- 
divided into two sessions of six weeks each, be- 
ginning June 7, 1943. By entering now the student 
may accelerate graduation. Fall term begins Sep- 
tember 16, 1943. 
For catalog write—SECRETARY OF ADMISSIONS 


Roanoke College 


A.B. and B.S. degrees. Pre-professional work 
in law, dentistry, medicine, pharmacy, engineer- 
ing, nursing, and social service. Strong Depart- 
ment of Business Administration. Co-educa- 
tional. Member Southern Association. 


A group of Naval Aviation Cadets pursues 
own curriculum and does not interfere with 
normal student life. 


For information, address 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Box F Roanoke College Salem, Virginia 
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cant chairs in honor of seniors unable 
to be present on account of military 
service. President J. C. Kinard, Litt.D., 
spoke touchingly of their service as he 
presented their diplomas to the mothers 
or fathers of these absent graduates. 
At the alumni banquet, Secretary 
Philip Kelly reported more active 
members than ever before, the painting 
of three faculty residences, and the 
purchase of furniture for dormitories. 
Immediately upon completion of the 
graduation exercises, President Kinard 
was forced to undergo hospitalization. 
He has, at this writing, recovered suf- 
ficiently to return to his busy office. 
ERLAND NELSON. 


A Decade of Inner 
Mission Activity 


(Continued from page 23) 


by the Industrial division. All kinds of 
materials that can be sold, or perhaps 
repaired first, are gathered by truck, 
chiefly from the members of our 
churches. A great deal has been done 
in religious education. Visitation of the 
county penitentiary and of various hos- 
pitals has been part of the work from 
the beginning. Pastor Heins and his 
staff are also called upon constantly for 
advice in family situations and prob- 
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income checks from LUTHERAN 
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lems of individuals. Much of this activ- 
ity has been carried on by the staff, 
but there has also been considerable 
volunteer work. 

The passing of the years has seen in- 
creased support given the work by the 
churches and their members. The an- 
nual financial campaign under the 
leadership of laymen has been carried 
on in different ways, in order to obtain 
maximum support and to publicize the 
work among the constituency. The re- 
sponse to the 1943 Roll Call, held last 
September, was the best to date. 

The present officers of the Society 
are Grover A. Clicquennoi, Redeemer, 
president; Fred E. Hussey, Grace, vice- 
president; the Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, 
Resurrection, secretary; and Arthur 
Sedler, Concordia, treasurer. 


Safe Arrival in Africa 


Unoer date of May 28 Tue LuTHERAN 
received a letter from the headquarters 
of the Board of Foreign Missions in 
Baltimore, Md., stating that Dr. and 
Mrs. Harry Heilman arrived May 10 at 
Cape Mount, Africa, from Lisbon. The 
following day they arrived in Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. Lutherans are happy 
to know of the safe arrival of these 
missionaries in their field of labor. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Rocky Mount, N. C. The congrega- 
tion of Trinity Church held a service 
for the blessing of a parsonage and the 
dedication of the church free of debt 
on Memorial Day. The morning ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Jacob L. 
Morgan, president of the Synod of 
North Carolina. In the afternoon a 
service was held at which the address 
was delivered by Dr. S. White Rhyne, 
executive secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board of the U. L. C. A., 
and first pastor of the congregation. — 

St. Paul’s Church, Wilmington, N. C., 
was instrumental in beginning this 
work, and Dr. Rhyne was instrumental 
in assembling a group of Lutherans in 
June 1922. The congregation was or- 
ganized in January 1923, Dr. Rhyne 
resigned the pastorate in 1926 and for 
nearly a year it was supplied by a stu- 
dent from the Southern Seminary. In 
June 1927 the Rev. C. Ross Ritchie be- 
came pastor, and under his leadership 
the new church was built. During the 
pastorate of the Rev. John W. Cobb 
improvements have been made to. the 
church, the remaining indebtedness of 
$11,800 has been cleared, and the pipe 
organ has been imeralicds as the gift of 
the L. L. Minges family. Pastor Cobb 
resigned June 1, 1943, to become pastor 
at Blacksburg, sree 
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' Tuesday night at 8.15. 


Rockwood, Pa. On Lutheran World 
Action Sunday, May 23, St. Luke’s 
Church dedicated a service flag in 
honor 'of forty-three men and women 
now in the service of the country. The 
act of dedication was performed by the 
pastor, the Rev. Herbert G. Hohman, 
who also preached the sermon on the 
theme, “Christ and This Crisis.” The 
offering for Lutheran World Action 
was taken at this evening service, 
which was attended by 465 persons. 


Telford, Pa. The 213th anniversary of 
Little Zion (Indianfield) Church was 
observed May 30. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Lester Fetter of 
Reading, Pa. The liturgist was Mr. 
Raymond Fetter, a middler at the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary. 
Greetings were brought by Mrs. C. R. 
Fetter of Allentown, and announce- 
ments were made by the pastor, the 
Rev. Charles F. Brobst. 

During this anniversary, the life and 
pastorate of the Rev. Clinton R. Fetter 
were featured. It was therefore fitting 
that members of the Fetter family 
should participate in the service in the 
church and at the memorial service at 
his grave in St. Paul’s Cemetery, Tel- 

_ ford. Pastor Fetter spent considerable 
time in missionary development of the 
church along the North Penn branch. 


SYNOD 


The eighty-eighth annual convention of the 
Mississippi Synod will be held July 6-8 in 
Redeemer Church, Craigs Springs, Miss., the 
Rev. Charles L. Irvin pastor. The convention 
will open with the Holy Communion Service 
O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The Luther League of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the 
Adjacent States will hold its fourth annual con- 
vention, July 21-23, at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, 7301 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, 


_ Pa. The Rev. P. O. Reitz of Berrysburg will 


- be chaplain. 


The convention will open Wednesday at 2.30 

M., but Leaguers are urged to register in 
the morning—so that everybody will be ready 
to take part in the discussions which will take 


place at the first session. 


The theme is “Youth Arise,” the sub-themes, 
“Follow Your Leader,” “Live by Faith,” and 
“Forward in Service.” At the Vesper Services 
these themes will be dwelt with. The evening 
session will be held in St. Michael’s Church. 

The Intermediates will convene Thursday, 
July 22, with a luncheon at the Germantown 
Orphanage and a rally in the afternoon at St. 
Michael’s Church. 

- _A candlelight Installation Service will mark 
the closing of the convention Friday evening. 
Hi Wahrmann, Chrn. Publicity. 


| Sia OBITUARY 


Mrs. Laura C. Sorensen 


A devoted co-worker in the fields of Chris- 
tian endeavor with her husband for many years, 


, Laura C. Sorensen, aged fifty-three years, wife 


of the Rev. N. P. Sorensen, pastor of Zion 


Lutheran Church, died June 4 at Racine, Wis. 


. Sorensen had retired several years ago, 

but became active in ministerial circles again 
when war drew several “pastors from Racine 
into army service as chaplains. She was born 
at Neenah, Wis., June 17, 1889, and was married 

- to Pastor Sorensen in 1925. He held pastorates 
in Oshkosh and Hartland, Wis., and was in 
charge of the Lutheran Home for the Aged in 
Edmore, Mich., for some time. Mrs. Sorensen 
Was a nurse by profession, and a member of 


_ Emmaus Church, Racine. - 


2 ‘ag ter, Rhoda Sorensen. Burial 


J June 23, 1943 


Besides her husband, she is survived by one 
took place 
e family plot in Neenah, Wis. 

E. C. Christensen. 


A pitot, shot from the air, finds 
himself in the middle of a hostile 
ocean with only a tiny collapsible 
boat to cling to. 

But you don’t have to be in the 
air or at sea to find yourself in a 
similar predicament. An appalling 
number of us are at sea—spiritually 
—with not even a rubber boat in 
which to await rescue. 

If you, too, are “at sea” with yours 
self, mentally and spiritually, your 
rescue must come from othec 
sources. 


As more than 150,000 others 
already have, you will find in 
Abundant Living the inspira- 
tion and impetus you need to lift 
you permanently from your spirit- 
ual “at sea-ness” and start you, 
sure-footed, on the road to— 
abundant living! You'll find in 
Abundant Living a sweep of 
sympathies as wide as the capacity 
of the human soul . . . understand- 
ing as deep as the hunger of men 
who cry out for God. $ 1 


384 pages. Pocket size. ONLY 


At Your Bookstore — ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


The Rev. Ira Melvin Wallace, Ph.D. 


Ira Melvin Wallace was born January 1, 1866, 
near Williamsburg, Blair County, Pa. He was 
the son of Miller M. Wallace and his wife, 
Rachel Focht Wallace. He was confirmed in the 
Lutheran Church, and as a youth felt the call 
to the gospel ministry. He was graduated from 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. in 1894. His semi- 
nary training was at the Philadelphia Theo- 
logical Seminary from which he was graduated 
in 1897. He was ordained by the Pittsburgh 
Synod at Rochester, Pa., August 28, 1897. On 
September 7, 1897, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Alice L. Schaeffer, who has been his 
constant and devoted companion throughout 
his years in the ministry. 

His first call was to a small mission congre- 
gation in Morgantown, W. Va., and after serv- 
ing for almost seven years he received a call 
to Trinity Church, Verona, Pa. Here he spent 


almost six years. Epiphany Church, Pittsburgh, - 


called him as their pastor and he served for 
nine years. He next served Zion Church, Mozart 
Park, Wheeling, W. Va., for five years and 
was then called to St. James Church, Youngs- 
town, Pa., which he served for a year and a 
half. In all he served faithfully in the Pitts- 
burgh Synod for nearly twenty-eight years. He 
was called to the First Lutheran Church, 
Jersey Shore, Pa., and served this congregation 
for sixteen years until his retirement Septem- 
ber 2, 1941. 

He had served His Lord actively in His min- 
istry as a humble and faithful servant of His 
church for forty-four years. Because of failing 
health and the toll of years he retired from the 
active ministry- and he and Mrs. Wallace en- 
tered the Old People’s Home at Zelienople, Pa., 
September 16, 1941. At the Home he was of 
continual service to His Lord and the Church 
by his fine Christian spirit and his willingness 
to serve as a pastor whenever possible. He had 
been afflicted with a complication of ailments 
and for many years had been failing in health. 

May 30, 1943, Memorial Day, he arose at the 
usual hour and had breakfast with the Home 
family. About noon he complained of pains 
“all over,” especially in his arms and chest. 
During the regular Sunday services later that 
afternoon he was stricken with a coronary 
acclusion while resting in bed. He passed away 
peacefully a few minutes later with his wife 
a some of the staff of the Home at his bed- 
side. 

During his active ministry he served as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Thiel Col- 
lege and as a teacher at the synodical Summer 
Assemblies. He was vitally interested in daily 
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vacation Bible schools and teacher eae 8 pro- 
grams. In these fields he was one of Pittsburgh 
Synod’s pioneers. 

Besides his widow, he leaves a brother, Calvin 
Luther Wallace of State College, Pa., and two 
sisters, Mrs. Lillie F. Leonard of Altoona, Pa., 
and Mrs. Alma Parks of Huntingdon, Pa. 

A funeral service was held in the chapel of 
the Old People’s Home at Zelienople, June 2, 
in charge of the Rev. P. W. Soedaparia chap- 
lain of the Home, assisted by H. Reed Shepfer, 
D.D., president of the Pittsburgh Synod, who 

reached the sermon. Interment was made in 

e English Lutheran Cemetery, Zelienople, Pa. 

P. W. Seiberling. 
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~ DESERVED RECOGNITION of Those Who Serve 


The devotion and sacrifice of your members in the 
service is deserving of the finest tribute you can pay. 


To help you accord the recognition these men and 
women so richly merit, we offer these Walnut Church 


Among other things, they are fighting for the freedom of ; 
worship . . . and it is only fitting that the church should Pp eee ese Loser Sauer eee agi 


honor them. Something is called for that is more sub- be ° worthy tribute for “the duration” and longer—re- 
stantial than names on a flimsy card record roll and more strained and dignified enough to blend with any church 
specitic than stars on a service banner. surroundings. 


Attractive Walnut : 
ROLL OF HONOR Boards - 


Tastefully designed and skillfully executed, these 
beautiful walnut boards are well constructed of heavy 
five-ply panel board (% in. stock for- both styles) with | 
walnut veneer faces and decorative details (stars, crosses. 
- and letters) of plastic wood in durable, gold finish. Each’ 

is topped by a gold-bronze tone eagle, averaging 1% in. 


9 
in relief. 


Scroll ol FHunor : 


* 
: 


Two styles and five sizes to choose from, as pictured 
and described here. Order yours now—the supply is 
limited! 4 


Prices STYLE P-43 


Size Price | Names* An exclusive and digni- 
42 in. x 30 in. $40.00 184 fied design, with medium 
22 in. x 25 in. 16.50 64 beveled side and bottom 
22 in. x 31 in. 19.50 88 edges. It has flag openings 
22 in. x 37 in. 22.50 and crosses at its top 
22 in. x 43 in. 26.00 corners, and is of % inch 
Delivery Extra. stock. Available in four 


sizes. 

* NAME PLATES are extra and are supplied unat- 
tached. Gilt lettered, lacquered surface, walnut-tone 
cards, with gold-leaf beveled edges (size %4 x 3% 


inches). Price, complete with name (not to exceed 23 
letters) when ordered with the board, 20 cents each; 
when ordered later, 12 or more, 25 cents each; less 
than 12, 30 cents each (minimum charge, $1.50). Full 
instructions for attaching the name plates accompany 
each order. 


NOTE: Name capacity indicated is based on quar- 
ter inch vertical spacing between name plates. A 
25 to 30 per cent increase im capacity is possible by 
placing the plates edge to edge ... or they may be 
spaced farther apart as occasion requires. 


Gold-tone stars are also available at $1.00 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


STYLE P-711 


Beautiful and impres- 
sive, with solid walnut 
scroll sides, full beveled 
top and bottom in gold- 
bronze tone. It comes in 
one size only, designed to 
carry the service roll of a 
large congregation, and is 
made of % in. stock. 


1228 Spruce Street : Philadelphia 
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